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Welcome 



Frank Ortega, member of the Bpard of Directors, 

California Teachers Association, greeted conference 

participants. 
♦ 

Gerald DeRyan, president of the San Francisco 
Classroom Teachers Association, welcomed partici- 
pants ,to San F/ancisco and summarized some of the 
problems facing educators— inflation, reduced 
• enrollments, and public attitudes 

Macy Lee Shon. chairperson of the Educational . 
Needs Committee, A&ian American Education ^ 
Commission, Los Angeles Unified School District, 
summarized some of the issues in bilingual * 
education 



contribution of Dr James Kramer, Executive Direc- 
tor, San Francisco Classroom Teachers Association, 
for helping to develop and coordinate the 
'conference. 
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intfbduction 



NEA's first national Conference on Equal Educational • 
Opportih^ity for Asians 'and Pacific Islanders in the United^ 
States occurred late.in the Association's effort 'to mitigate 
the cultural bia*' of American educational institutions. The 
conference took place even more belatedly if one considers 
the fong history of worK by Asian American and Pacific 
IslarKiers to improve our educational system. 
y The conference was part of NEA's response to express- 
^ ed r>eeds. NEA had established a Teacher Rights division, 



* 

an Official Asian Caucus, an Asian Ameriq9n Task Force, a 
Human Relations Committee, and a Minority Affairs Com-- 
mittee. We developed minority involvement seminars arKi 
internship programs and an Affirmative Action Plan. In 
1975, we began operating under a. new constitution and 
bylaws.which include minority guarantees. 

Such activities will assure the continuing multicultural 
character of NEA programs. Together, purposively, we will 
^continue to effect positive change in the United Teaching 
Profession and in our public schools. 

—John Ryor^ President 
National Education Association 




The "Educational Process: A$ 1 Takes Place or As It 
Doesn't 

% 




by^The ^Onorabfe Norman Y. Mmeta (D-Cahf.) 
^ Member of Congress 
Thirteenth Congr^jfrqnaf District California 



While I understai^d that the purpose of this conference 
js to direct atterltion to the needs of Asians and persons 
from the Pacific Islands, I plan to focus on more general 
concerns about the question of educational reform. 

I am sensitive to the unique situation of Asian Arrrer- 
icans and Pacific Islanders and do not want to see their 
needs ignored by either the political or the edu<:ational 
establishment. I am convinced, however, that the neglect 
and the prbblems encountered by Asians and Pacific Island- 
ers are more often than not similar to those suffered by 
Black, Chicano*. First American, and middle-claSs White 
children. -f 

Let me say, too, that I co^ider myself to be a strong 
supporter of the Anr»encan s^em of public educatitom, 
Prior to^my election to Congress last November, I often 
advocated the cause of our schools, and since the 94th 
Congress began last January, I have b^en an active partici- 
pant in every effort <o increase the level of federal support 
for public education. In addition, I ^lave fought for' 
measures that are designed to give all of our children a 
chance for a decent life through better health iC^re and 
nutritional Ijrograms. , ' ^ 

I am also sympathetic to and supportive of the cause 
of teachers. I believe teachers provide one of the absolutely 
essential services in our society. It is they who cultivate the 
minds of our children, 'and our children are our future. 
Consequently, I believe that teachers deserve to be paid^ 
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salary commensurate , with their responsibility.- Teachers 
should have excellent working conditions and should enjoy 
ac^ademic freedom and the right to work under bincfihg con- 
tracts that are the culmination of the collective bargaining 
process. 

I am |elling you these things, not because I want to 
solicit' your approval and support In a shameless way Snd 
for self-serving i^asons, but because I want to establish a 
proper -atmosqhere for what I am ebout to lay on you. I 
have stated my firm support for and my commitment to 
our schools because I do not want thp enemies of public 
, education,' bs^heyreactionaries or revolutionaries, to think 
that I can be counted among their ranks. I want my 
nr»ssage today to be regarded as friendly advice— construc- 
tive criticism, if you will-rathfer than the barbs of an un- 
thinking, uncarirlg foe. 

Our entire social establishment is under attack. 
Politics, education, religion, busin^^ industry, and'labor 
are all targets. Their assailants are not just the 'Jcrazies"- 
yippies and hippies, violent revolutionari^, and les^ 
glamorous radicals. They dre, mirtfead, laborers, housewives, 
business people, studepts, professionals, homeowners, and 
taxpayers. They §re voters or, increasingly, the^ are persons 
who are ejualified no vote but who^ have chosen not to 
participate in the electoral process. 

In recent mor(tNJ MVeril well'knov>n and highly 
competent pollsters \ayr done research that proves ^hat 
publfc CQnfiderrCe m our political, "econo mic, ahd social 
systems is rapidly evaporating. - 

^ For example, from Peter Hart and ParCadell we have 
learned that the percental of Americans^ who can be 
termed optimists as they look to our nation's future, has 
dropped from 78 percent to 18 percent since 1964. Con- 
trast that drop with the increase in thejiu^ber of people 
who are pessimistic abbut the future, this number has 
grown from 3 percent to 25 ^rcent fn the same* period ot 
time. Only a third of those wh<i voted in the November. 
1974 elections believed th^t their participation in the 
democratic prod'ess would rtiake a difference. And, to make 
matters .worse, that third represents a meager 13 percent of 
the voting agp public. 

Lou Harris has been delivering^ a Similar nnessage. He 
reports that 67 percent of the people feel that "what you 
think doesn't count much anymore"-an increase of 30 per- 
cent since 1967. The number who think that .the "people 
running the country ddn't care what happens to you" has 
risen from 33 percent to 63- percent in less than 10 years. 
Perhaps the most tragic of Hafris' finding, one wuh deep ' 
and poignant ramifications, is the" fact !n£a in nine years, 
the number of people who say "I feel left out of things 
going* on around me" has inorgased from 9 percent to 41 
percent. ^ • 

Politicians^ and jnstitutiens'Tjf government have not 
surprisingly been the biggest losers when it coHies to public 
confidence ratings. The war in Southeast Asia, wfiich the 
United States fought with neither legal sanction nor popu- 
lar support, was obviously a major cause of the decline. 
Other negative factors include the Watergate web of con- 
spiracy, which oltimately strangled those who participated y 
in it, the continuing wave of economic uncertainty apd 
cpllapse which has resulted in increased Lfiemployment and 
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increased inflation, and the r^velatjons. tbflt agencies of the 
federal government tiave beert actively* violating the cii^il' 
.ights and liberties of American citizens. The unfortunate 
and incontrovertible faJt'is: The electedtle^ders^p of the 
^ country, including too# many mertber% of pc'rigress, has 
failed to come to grtps with the everydfey problems, needs, 

• and desires ofMhe American people. The low esteem in 
which politicians are held* is matched only by the low level 
of our performance gerteralfy. ^ . ' ^ 

^ *By now, you ari very likely asking yourself such ques^ 
' tions as' "What does political alienation have to do^with 
education^" "How does all this affect me as a parent, teach- 
er, .or student^*' Some of yoo^may ^lasicing: "When fs*he 
going to get to the pomt^" \^ 

• Well, th§ point is simple ^^o institwonof, any corv 
sequence isoimmune Tfrona the epidemic *of OMtisfaction 

id dtsiMusionment that is currently infectihg'ev/?y stratum 
f our society. Quite frankly, public^Jucation \i no excepi- 
tion ^ , \ 

&\;idence of, public dissatisfaction with public educa-r 
X\cP\ has appeared in 'a variety of ways. The most obvious 
evidence has been the failure of hundreds of school tax and 
bond electiows to gam voter approval. No trulv objective 
observer can conclude thai thrse defeats signal anything but 
one or bot^ of two possible sentifnents. Either the voters 
believe schools already cost too much, or they feel that 
they a're not getting their nrwDney's worth at current levels of 
expenditure^. 

^The failures of our educ^tioh system Van be measured 
in other ways. "We can count trte number of dropouts. We 
can estimate the number of push-oiits. Wexan see faces and 
eyes turned dull by institutibnahzed 'irrelevance. *We can 
witness, and a^e top o^ten the victims of, campus violence. 
We see the staggering urcrease in drug abuse and alcoholism 
among teenagers and pri^ens. 

Furthermore, we see that in-the last 13 years arrests of 
juveniles have increased by 24^ percent. Presently, 45 per- 
cent of ail senDus crimes is corVimitted by persons between 
the ages of 10 -and 16'. This frightening situation is ex- 
acerbated by the fact that these 10- to 16-year-olds repre- 
sent 13 percent of our total population. Finally, we see that 
the second -ran king cause of death among Americans be- 
tAween 15 and 23 is suicide. 

All of these phenomena are, in one way or another, 
expressior^ of dissatisfaction, disillusionment, ahenatiop, 
and failure. You know it, I know it. The general public 
knows It. 

Now, let's take 'a look at the products of our educa- 
tional system". Do we have an educated citizenry a^ a result 
of our effortsito date? Many people will an%<ver that'ques- 
tion in the aff4rmative. They vvill point tcT notable achieve- * 
ments in science, industry, bulness, and the arts; and they 
will-claim, with justification, that such feats would not haye 
been possible tiad it not been for our system of universal 
public education. 

On the other hand, many will be ippre critical and will 
cite some impressive statistics in support of their argunr)eijt. 
The critics can and do point to several research projects to 
bolster their claim that we have farled to produce a truly 
educated society. ' ^ , 

ff those of us whcf are partof the education system, or 
who are friendly to it, disregard the critKisrri or concentrate 



on denegreting the research, we will be ttoing a great dis- 
service to our society and to public education. 

One of the most devastating exposes of our failure^ 
.came in the' form of a recent report from the Univ^$ity of 
Texas, a report that grew o'ut^of ^ $1 million, nour-y ear 
study under the auspices of the U.S. Office of Education. 

The study was designed to determine a nevv definition 
of literacy and to assess how the American public nrieasOres 
up against the new criteria. Instead of merely determining 
w vyhether adults can rg^d and write at a fifth grade level, the 
J study tried to find out what skills are needed to function in 
> .such areas as consumer economics, work situations, com- 
munity and health services, and government 'and legal sys- 
tems. * 

The findings of the study were shocking. The 
fundamental conclusion was that approximately 20 percent 
of^ our adult population-some 23 million people— are 
"functionally incompetent." 

Specifically, the research team 'discovered that: 

« ' . * • 

Given a receipt listing store purchases and a*totaI f ost, 
28 percent of the adults- tested cogtd not figure the 
^ ^orrect change they sfioutcf receive from a $2fr bill. 

, Fourteen percent could not correctly write a personal^ 
' clfcck. 

Given a standafd W2 tax form and information about 
the number of dependents, 30 percent 'did not enter' 
^the correct nun>ber of tax exemptions in thje correct 
box on the form. * ' 

Twenty-seven^percent did not knovy that the normal 
, 6ody temperature Is 98,6° farenheit-- 

Asked whichrStates have the most U.S. Senators, only 
51 -percent knew that each state has two Senators.' 

- is important to note that persons having greater 
ampunts of schooling were better equipped to deal with the 
dally reqi/iretnents of our society. According to thisAame 
, study, over ^0 percent of the adults who had rio^com- 
pleted the eighth g-ade scored at the "functi9hally incom- 
pelent" level. The figure for high ^chool graduates was 11 
percent. Only two percent of our college graduates fell imb- 
this category. 

The unacceptable quality of our educa^ior^al product 
has led»many people, for whatever the reason, to clamor foV 
a "return to th^ basics," to force our schools to do nothing 
but teach "the 3 R's," and^^o force all chiUJren into a 
^standard nrwid .on'the assumption that educ^iional a^irSin- 
nrWht will automa'tically follow, ^^'^^^a 

I believe, however, that instead of making ourichools 
more "traditional," we should allow them to be more 
innovative. Instead of forcing the teaching/learning process 
to be rDOre rigid, we should allow it to be more flexible.* 
Instead of forcing teachers through a system that makes ' 
, them "safe" a^d conventional,' we should encourage them 
^ to be free, ci^ativ^, and securrf Instead of keeping par'ents 
out of the prodess, we should actively recruit, them to be 
« partner^ in the effort to educate their kids. 

The o^e <iemand we should -make of our schools "is, 
that they be accountable.- We should allow obr educational 
systerm to be free lo engage a variety of curricu1ar» 
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♦ methods, but it may never be allowed be free from 
rrtponsrbllity . - , 

The first step m the movement to reform our educa- 
tional ^stem must be tKe developrflFnt of a natioi^al con- 
sensils about the purpose of education. Wh^t do* we expect 
schools to produce^ And why7 ^ ^ , 

In - devaloping such a riational, consensus, parents, 
teachers^ students, and pqj^ticians must^work together in an 

, • atmosphere of mutual trust and respect We must be vigi- 
lant la'ouV determination to' be frfe-thinking free- 
speaking. We must' admit that prese?vation of the status quo 
IS an unacceptable al'ternatjve. We must lev§l with one 
'another, in terms of our 'own plans) for reform. We must 
strive to eliminate 'the feelings of insecbrity^and fear that 
affhct rpany of us whenever the subject of reform is men- 
' tioneti. ^ * ' * 

In ihat spirit, allow rpe to suggest soma prio©fples I " 
would li^6 to see accepted a$ the tonsertsua-buiJldrng occurs. 

1. ' Public education js, aTn^d should, be ,^ the primary - 

instrument for making our society :more demc^ 
cratic. This meahs that our schools must be 
%' iiitegrvated racially and economically." The Serrano 

vi^. Priest decision m California, and similar cases 
' eUewhere, will help provide the impetus to en- 
%mV equal distribution of financial resources 
among school districts In addition, bilingljat and 
' * bicultural education programs designed to 

' 'integrate the languages and cultt/ral experiences 

• of students With foreign origins with those 'of 
» American soCiet\^will also help to bridge the gap. 

' ' Equal educational opportunity must become a 

* reality ratWr than just a caj^h phrase used when 
It IS pol4i^ly comveniegit- 

2. Education should encourage ipcJividual growth, 
racier than stifle it. -CfriWrei^shotjld progress 

^^hrough school in such a w^y that they feel posi* 
"^-^ive abojJt themselves, kno^^jjj^o they -are and 
why, and can deaf with others' feeling "secure 
about themselves/, ' 

Schools **sholi Id', provide people with the basic 
skills necessary to do more than just survive, th^ ' 
mtist provide the skills* necessary to function in, 
and tenefit from, our extraordinarily complex 
and demandirt'g society. Besides knowing how to 
read and how tcTwVite, people have to know how 
to mak«'a living. They must know something 
about good health and nutrition, th^' rr^ust 
know how "^o deaLwith stress, conflict, and ad- 
versity. 

Our /educational system must provide young ^ 
people with the knowledge necessary to deal with *' 
a complifcated. and troublesome world. It must 
ms'tiM in them the importance of using their edu- 
cation \v[ a beneficial and plrpjluctive vy^y. 

We need a statement— perhaps m the Constitu- 
tion-that recognizes that education is a basic 
human right and that it is the government's 
respohsrbyity to ensure that quality education is 
available to any person whocseeks if. We need to 
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• recogniza, officially, ther wisdom of Thomas 
Jefferson through wViose efforts the \(\x^\n\z 
legislature recogmied that: 

I * . • A democracy canno^long exist wrthout ea- 
3^^^* . Iightenment. 

• A democracy cannot function without wise 
\ ' , and honest officials. 

• ..Talent and -virtue should be nurtured and 
" educated regardless, in Jefferson's words, of 

'*wealth, birth, or other accidental condl- 
^ tions.*"' ' . V 

• Children of the poor, must be educated at,' 
the public expense. 

6. We must recognize tTiat ^ growing cividzatmn 
^mandates C€jns,tant and progressive changes in its 
educational progranqs, and, conversely, 
education's f»rimary task is to bnngabo»^, main- 
tain, and improve civilization: Accordingly, 
Aecognizing this national concern, vve must in- 
Srii^a^e tNe federal cohtriBution to education. I 
, strongly believe that the F^^ral government has 
a responsibility equal to t^ of local and state 
^ • governments to guarantee that our schools havj^ 

the financial resources necessary to do the job,we 
ask of tbem. ^ * 

, While the task be/ore us is notjj^jjjriple one and does, 
in fact,, require a rethinking of pr inci pie ws well as policies, 
I'believe we have the will necessary to pi'ocefed. 

We rpust, as John F. Kennedy said in the early ISeofv 
'^move, forward with the confidence that is borit of sugcess ♦ 
and^the skill that is ^rn of experience. As vye mdv^,^ let us 
take heart from;the certainty thaf we are urirted not only^ 
^by danger ar^ neces$ity,but by hope and" purpose as well." 
^ I look^ forward to working wyth you toward thisigreat 
and very necessary goaL Thank you. i 
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U^S. Representaftjve Mmeta serves on the House Post Offtce 
and Civtl Service Comnrirt^ee'^nd tKe Commtttfee on Public Works 
and Transportation an^^i^f^hairperson of the New Members' Caucus. 

Prior to his election to Congress, he served as mayor of San 
Jose, Cahfornta— the first Jap^nese-Anoerican mayor of a major U.S. 
city. He was a member of the Legislattye Action Cbnrimittee qf the 
U.S. Conference,'Of Mayors and the rfoard of Oirectoi^ of t^?le Na-, ^ 
ttonat keagu^^of Cities. In 1969, Mr. Mineta was elected to th'fe'San 
Jose City Council, after having served by ap^o»n|ment since 1967 
He previously served on th* city's Human Relations Commission 
ar|d Housing Authority 0 ^ ^ ^ • 

Before*yturnin9 to public lUe, Mr. Mineta \vDrked with his 
father iq the family's insurance a^qt^. He vses active m the affa»rs 
of the As<in American community, ^ particularly the Japanese 
American Cit'zens League-which honored him In 19Q8 as Nisei of^ 
the Bicentennial.' * 1^ 

Mr. Mirfeta is a 'pative of San Jose. As a y4un JE^, he was one 
bfl 110,000 Americ^^of Japanese ancestry -evacuated from the 
W^t ^Coast and placeiJTn "relocation" camps durmg World War II. 

The Congressman received a B,S degree in business at the 
University of California at Berkeley. He was'commissioned in the 
U.S. Army and served as a military intelligence officer \x\ Japan and 
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Summary of tnterelt Group Input Session 

* 

Violence in the Schools 
I The Dialogue— Abbreviated 



Violence in Hawaiian Schools 



^ Mae^Ktm * ^ 

MembeK Human Relations Committee ^ 
National Education A ssocia tion 
Mi Ulan i Town, Hawaii - 



^ Hawaii is made up primarily of minofi}i^, and hos- 
tiljty among students of ai) ethnic minorities is very 
' evident. Lack of understandirig and appreciation of cultural 
differences is What causes the hostility. It procfUcesirustra- 
tion, stereotyping, intolerance, and finally, vicHence, 

Duripg a school gang fight last year, an immigrant 
killed, a local Filipino student The local students had ex- 
preS^d -hostility toward the immigrants, stating that they 
''alfr carried weapons, ^wore flashy clothes, and were snob- 
bish.'.' Actually, many people in the Phil'rppines carry 
^weapons out^of necessity. Many of them, who were micj- 
r die-plass professionals or workers a'^t hom^, suffer cultural 
shock when they are thro^vn into plantation* work in the 
United States. The rural, intermediate school where the 
violence occurred serviced such a plantation community, 
h'eavily 'populated by Filipino immigrants. 

Teachers* as Well as students sUffer a lack of inter- 
' jcultural undersKindmg. One teacher of im^nigrant Filipino 
k students expressed great frustration to me because her stu- 
dents "were not responding to her." She, said they constant- 
ly cheated on exaros and, when reprimanded, th^ "dis- 
, respectfully turned aWay or looked down." She failed to 
feahz^ that children in the Philippines are taii^ht^to share; 
they .were not'^eatlng, but merely sharing answers. These 
children are also taught to respect teachers— which they do 
by looking down. 

The Samoan culture is similarly misunderstood. 
Samoan students, who are involved in many violent inci- 
^ dents, are pegged by other* a^ripoff arti*fs" and labeled 
^'^as aggressors. The Samoan culUP^owever, is also based on, 
sharing. If a Samoan family needs 'something from a neigh-- 
bor's garden, one doesn't need pewHssibn before taking it; 
he or she is welcome to do so. When a Samoan tomes to 
Hawaii>^nd takes a papaya from a neighbor's yard, he or she 
IS conderhned for stealing. 





Somei^^ses of Student Violence 



by Ellen Yip 

Student, San Francisco State University 
^n Franciscoy California 



Students are not interested irt school programs, such as 
needlework for the guys. They» Qut class and have 
nothing to do, ^ , ♦ 

2. Students are suspended for fighting or other unaccept- 
able behavor. As a result, Jhey have nothing to do but 
hang aroun*d the- building. Some don't mind since they 
are bored in class anyway. 

3. Much of the violence occur? in the cafeteria, the 
school yard, or near the school. The causes are cutting 
lunch lines, seeing people not Itked, grouping for 
support, and cutting one another down. 

4. Teachers pay a^S^tion to the "good", students, and 
ignore the "bad" #nes. This perpetuates the problem. 

% .Some incidents of violence by Asian students toward 
teachers are cajjsed by teachers' cursing students/favor- 
ing some and not others, unfairly penalizing'a few stu- 
dents, and subtly mocking the Asian culture or life- 
style. 

' 6. Sometimes the students carry family problems info 
the school, and frequiently what the students, learn at 
home is different from the culture taught by or picked 
up from the school environnrtent. ^ ^ 

7. Some violence is caused by individuals who hav6 per- 
sonal problems and who use others for "ego tripping" 

» or proving themselves. 

8. Some general causes of violen*ce: picking on people 
who. ^re conside/ed wak, fighting over girlfriends and 
boyfriends (jealousy); and narrfe-callmg (personal, 

'racial, and interracial). 



The section about schoorvjolcncc was, inadvertently, not 
taped The above dialogue is based on remarks reconstructed b>\ 
two of the session's participants after the conference. 



Summary of Interest Group Input Session 
Curriculum and Instructional Materials 



Curriculum Development: Japanese Antericans 



Curriculum Development: 
Where Are We Going? 



Where AHb We Now? 



Florence Yoshiwara 
Director 

Japar}ese Arr^ericaa Curriculum Project , 
Sar) Mateo, Califorr)ia 



by Linda Wing 

Director * „ 

Asian American Bilingual Cen ter 
Berkeley, California 

We're going into our sixth year oY^ Asian American 
studies in Berkeley, but I'm conoerned this year bemuse of 
the economic crunch. Our district will no Ipnger be.able to 
hfre new Asian American teachers so that the ratio of 
minority staff to minority students is what it should be. In 
fact, our district will prpbably lay off 100 teacliers, 75 
percent of whom will probably be minority teachers. 

Nor will the district be able to put money into new 
curriculubi development. Each year that Asian American 
studies has existed in the Berkeley Unified School District, 
there has been one cut after another. We're now going to 
have to find different ways of dealing with the issue. I'm 
also concerned that curriculum development has been 
progressing in ■ a very fragmented way as far as Asian 
Americans are concaved. The mam reason is that we have 
no clearinghouse. 

In my district, students have been able Xo publish four 
books on their own. We sold about 5,000 copies around the 
country— so it isn,'t that we don't have the capabilities of 
providing a modef for publishing companies. 

The Office of Education, under Title VU,'has embark- 
ed on a long-range, effort to fund nine national bilingual^ 
materials development centers. They are to be accompanied 
by seven resource centers and two national assessment- 
dissemination centers— one in Austin, Texas, and on^ m Fall 
River, Massachusetts. / 

-At%4he Asian American Bilingual Center, we're devel- 
oping materials for Chinese, Filipino, Korean, Japanese, and 
Samoan children. After they have been field testecj and 
evaluated, they will be disseminat^iir^f' cost to school dis- 
tricts aroynd the country. I feel thatythis is a good plan, for 
it has concentrated a lot of ex0f^e in certain'areas ofthe 
country. All the previogsly fragmented efforts may oow be 
centralized, and we will be able to go, on tp do jjattonal 
curriculum planning. 




, Because oY my concern about the lack of. materials 
about Asian Anrtericans generally, and Japanese Americans 
specifically, I went about organizing a group of 12.J^panese 
American educatoh. Our purpose was to deve to p^' Japanese 
American curriculum materials from our own perspective. 

We feel that rnuch work needs to be don^ \x\ the area 
of J^parTese American curriculum. The school districts are 
puttvog ogt a lot^^ teacher's guides but, unless materials 
are available for teach?rs and students, the guides will not 
mean njucb-. 

^ ^lir focus is to ensure the use of Japanes'e American 
and^sian American curricula-in multiculturgt education. 
The natfons of the yvorld are becoming more and more 
interdependent, and Asians afe a^majonty of the world's 
population. It is very important for students to be able to 
view Asian Americans from sUch a world perspective. It is 
equally important for teachers and curriculum experts to 
realize the neeChW coexistence in this world. 




Current Situations for WrTters of Asian American Materials 



by Jeffrey Chan 

Lecturer, Asian American Studies 
San Francisco State University 
San Frfncisco, California 



Therte is no current- situatron for writers of curricular 
materials.lWe are merely collected into ethnic anthologies 
that present ^a number of views about what it is to be a 
Chinese-, Ja^nese-, or Filipino-American. The materials'in 
such collections are basically worthless, *f or it's impossible 
to provide the definitive Asian American experience in a 
textbook, 

The major issues facing writers of materials that deal 
with a minority experience in the United States are the 
same as they've always been. What is the American public 
going to buy? What will the school systems buy? What will 
the libraries buy? We find that the publishmg companies are 
now more interested in publishing our works— but they do 
so jn very expensive formats-5-$3.95.instead of .95. We find 
a better response among smalMiteTary magazines and per- 
sons who xerox our wOrk for school use. Schools may use it 
of course; I just wish they'd ask permission once j^a while. 



Sh9vJh H. Wong 
Author 

San Ffancisco, California 



, I am the co-editor, with Jeffrey Chan and several 
others, of Aiiieeeee* (Washington, Howard University 
Press, 1974), which recently came out as a $3.95 Double- 
day paperback. Doubleday successfully bid tor the^per- 
back rights* after having seen that the first edition was q » 
comnriercial siccess-and after haj/ing been the first to tuYn 
us down ^nd offer us writing less(^ns in 1972. 

Our culture reflects our experiences in the ^United 
States; however, nricst textbooks present ttiem as betng 
inherited .from Asia through sorf e strqnge genetic process! 
As writers, we are concerned with presenting 'out experi-" 
ence^ in America. The Story qf the Chinese in America by^ ' 
Betty Lee SuQfliWfevv York: Macmillan, 1972). is probably 
the best knovyn about Chinese Aniericans. Like rrjany 
books, howisver, it sets one minority group agamst aftotJjer 
to rri^ke a pa^ibular one appear in a better light. From .a 
writer's point of view, this is not a bad thing; h|story shoukT 
be looked at from the teller's own point of view^ The first - 
book written from' a Chinese Amertcan point of view is' 
Long Time Call foro': A Dt>cum0ntary Study of afi Ameri- 
can Chinatown tNew York; Pantheon, 1973)." 

Where Is the Publishing Industify in Terms of Producing 
Materials? 



Edgar P. Thomas » ' ' 

Vice President/Director, School Division 
Addndn-Wesley Publishing Comfiany 
Menl6 Parf<, California 



School textbooks liave generally i^eflected the charac- 
ter, values, and ideals of particular societies at particular 
periods of time, and publishers havffvhonestly tried to Pead 
this and other nations' pulses accurlately, responding to 
whatever goals seem to be dominant anci broadly based. We 
are troubled when we find social vaJues and cultural needs 
in conflict with each other-as they were in ^K^nawha 
County, West Virginra, for instance, +^ere we had a perfect 
example of a situation in which most publishers -tried 
honestly to respond to a recognized need for culturally 

^ relevant, multiethnic reading materials, only to find thaf^h 
Kanawha Counfy, these were not the materials that a large 
segment of the con^munity wanted. The Kanawha County 
^syndrome, which exists m many parts of the country, is a 
i^ery real problem for publishers^ 

\ One of our, problems is this: Who speaks for you? Is 
th6re a standafd to vvhich alt publishers may turn when 
they are wrestling yvlth ^he problems of the. accurate 
portrayal of Asians and Pacific Islanders or any of the many, 
cultural grou(bs? Most publishers honestly seek to fipd re- 
vt^Wers and authors whbse reactions are authentic. It's 
mighty disQouraging to have one's materf|il 'Evaluated -for 

, authenticity by a group whose credentials s^m to be 
questioned, only to have published material rejected by 



another group which also claims to §peak for "the wayNt^ 
should have been." * 
One answer is to educate. Is it possible to develop a 
common core of bacic multicujtural ba<Jnces which refate 

' to all of America-not just special regions? Would materials 
that relate specifically to the Western region with its Asiao* 
and Spamsh-$peakingjnfluences be steceptabl^ also in Mid^ 
die America, in the Southeast, and in the Northeast? HovT 
about the Native Americans and the Blacks? What is to be 
considered "fair and accurate treatment and adequate 
balance" ^to nr^eet the needs of the children in every part of 
America? Unfortunately^ome textt^ooks are evaluated by 
a regional statistical yardstick-percentage of 'Asians, of 

^ Blacks, of Hispanic photographs, stories, ^r roles. By 
this measurement, certain r^aterials would be -balanced 
for one region and 9ut of balance for another*. I urge you to 
evaluate materials in, general context and general mood~^of 

J^y counting.faces. 

Too often, because of the slowness of schools to 
chaf>ge texibooks, thp educationa^. goals and yalues of 
yestf?rday's textbooks are being criticrzed t^cauFe they 
don't reflect today!s values. Publishers do not and cannot 
publish textbooks the way newspapers afe published. Re- 
visions are expensive and time-consuming— even a so-called 
"copyright revision." And too Often, by the time a n^nu-* 
script is acquired, developed, edited, and published, the 
changing nr>arketplace has already made that product out of 
date. 

Fjnally, let me cbme to the crux of the problem- 
money. If communities are to get the kind of community- 
directed materials they need, if children are. to be exposed 
to the cultural, and ethnic values which, in their environ- 
ment, they find relevant-then greatly increased funding is 
needed. Nationally, tod^y, expenditures for instructional 
materials are. less than one percent pf the educational 
dollar. - ^ 

In conclusion,^ may I assure you that we publishers are 
listening to your nrwssage. We share your ideals and shall 
continue to ask fbr patience and understanding as we move 
to solve our problems together. 

Issues Related to Curriculum and Textbpofcs . 

by Helen Diaz 

Project Resource Teacher 

Institute for Cultural Pluralism -t \ ^ 

San Diego State University 

San Diego, California 



We have not nnoved as far as we sho&ld have in bilin- 
gual and multicultural education because of the '^ariy 
blocks that have been put in our way— insensitivity, mis- 
understanding, institutional racism^ and a lack of coordina- 
tion and communication. Specific stwmWing blocks have 
bieen a scarcity of in-service teacher training progr^fWs and a 
lack of awareness about the types of bilingual matenal) that 
are and should be available. 

When bilingual programs were first started, teachers 
'were sometimes selected beqause of, their physical appear- 
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ances or surnaines. They were not given any training and 
while some did outstanding jobs, rany others ran' into 
insurmountable difficulties In many ^es, they were 
assigned to classrooms m remote^areas of the school, where 
they and their programs were isolated. 

(V|ar)V types of' bilingual nnaterials are now oivthe 
market. They may be identified as commercial or ffon- 
commercial-those produced by textbopk publishers or 
those that are teacher made. A more ^crucial issue relate* to 
whether they jir^ foreign or domestic Many foreign 
materials entered^"^ the market several years ago and while 
some are imsuttable in terms of vocabulary, many others 
•are excellent ki r^pt, some materials produced ir\ Spam 
have proven superior to ^he ESL materials produced /n the 
United States.^ Their cost has risen, however, beq^use of 
inflation. 

Another*issue is related to whether df text is 
monolingual f>r bilmguak Scfhne teachers pr^r to have . 
parallel but'separate texts. Others prefer to klave the two 

" languages *in the same book, each on fapng piges. The issue 
of whether a child will master a language Xhep he or $he 
uses a'page as a crutch has not been resolved. It has been 

-demonstrate^^ however, that students/from particular 
langd^ge bac^rouiids, such as the Spanian speaking, benef^^t 
greatly from* reading authors from /Hisfjanic countries. 
American textbook publishers should rake note of thi^ 

-i- > . / 

ThiS iS a condensation of the pane( discussion -The words of 
the participants *Heve been retained ^ much as possible 



mti and D^tes of Si#itftcan<i8 to Asians and PacifHe 
the United States ' 




Some E;^ni 
Ijliand^ in 

Ct^neie Americans: 

Icnpottant Dates 



Historical Perspective* 



1850 The United States ceiipsus.$howed 450 Chinese im- 
migcants in tfje United State#^his number in- 
creasefl to 34,933 in I860. The California legisla- 
ture passed a discriminatory Foreign Miner'i Tax,, 
which forced Chinese immigrants to pay a highly 
cTrsproportionate share of the st^te taxe>. 

1859 Authorities in the Kwafiflgftung PrSj^ince legalized ft^ 
- * , reauitment of Chinese laborers. ' ^ ^ 

The united States and China signed the Surlingame 
Treaty. This treaty affii|med friendsHijp kietween the 
two nations and granted the Chinese tfw right to 
travel ,and iive in the ijnited States' and Aniericans 
the rigKt to trade and travel in China. * 

1869 The Transcontinental Railroad, linking the West to. 
the East, was completed. Chinese laboKens did most 
of the work on the 'Pacific portion of- ttite railroad. 
^One of the earliest aftti-dhinese riots^ took, place in 
San Francisco. - - ^ 

1871 A White mob in Los Arigeles attacked a Chinese 
community. When the Conflict ended, nineteen 
, Chinese w^e killed and their community was in , 
. sham^jtes, ^ • * 

1880.' One of the most deplorable ^ti Chinese riots 
s occurred in Denver, Colorado. 

t882 The Oifriese Exclusion Act was pasied by Congress. 
The,>nr>migration of Chinese laborers was prohibited 
^for ten years. Subsequent acts renewed the terms of ^ 
Ibis, act, thus excluding Chinese immigrants fqr, 
decades. 

^ 1885 A serious anti-Chinese riot took place in Rock 
Springs, Wyoming. Twenty-eikit Chinese were 
killed, and many others were winded and driven 
from their homes. 

1888 ' The Sdbtt Aqt prohibited the immigration of 
Chinese laborers and permitted only officials, teach- 
ers, students, merchants, and travelers from China 
to enter the United States.^ 

1892 The Geary Act excluded Chinese laborers and took, 
away^ most of the Chinesfe imnpigrarrts' legal rights. , 

1943 . The Chinese Exclusion Act was repealed. However^^ 
only a .tokeni quota of 105 Chinese^lmmigrants a 
year were allowed to eriter the United States. ' 

1959^ Hiram L. Fong, of f^awaii, became the first United 
^^tates Senator of Asian ancestry. 

1965 Congress passed an Immigration Act that eliminated 
quotas based- on national originsind Ipstltuted faij^ 
immigration 'policies; it becamrfV1|c^ve in 1j9G3r 
After thia act, the number of Qiinese, imrn^f^^^ 
to the United States increased substantiaA^>^fr0m 
4,957 in1965 to 14,417 in 197U 
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Dates \ 



IMS One hiiftdred. forfy-^ght Jap»iese comract faborm 
arrived in HawaHj 

ttS89 The unst*CQessfui[ Wakamatsu Colorty, made up^of 
Japanese Ifwnigramts, was established^ in CafifomJa. 
; 1906' The San Francis^) BoSd of Education orcfered all 
Asian chijdren t0 attefjd ^ * segregated Oriental 
school. V \j 

1907-08 The United St^es'and Japan made the Gentlemen's 
Agreement, which was designed to reduce the num- 
ber of Japanese imrpigrants entering the United 
States. * 
The California legisJature passed a land bill making 
it difficult for Japaijese immigrants to lease land. 

ThelCalifornia legislature passed a more stringent 
land *bill to prohibit the Japanese immigrants from 
securing land. ♦ 

1924 An immigration bill was passed by Congress ^that 
stopped Asian immigration to the United States. 

1930 The Japanese American Citizens laftgue was 
,J founded 

T941 Japan attacked Pearl Harbor on DecemtJer 7. 

1942 On February f9, President Frankjifi D. Roosevelt 
issued Executive Order'9066, vvhidi^^abthorized the 
interf>ment of Japanese Americans wH^ lived on the 
West Coast. 



1913 



T920 



1946 
1948 



1952 



The last Internment camp was closed. ^ 

The Japanese Am^jican Evacuation Claims ^ct^ 
signed by President^ Harry S. Truman, authorized 
some cc»npensation for the financial losses incurred 
by the Japanese An>er|cans during jhe internment. 

The McCarran-Walter Immi^ation Act was passed 
by Congress. It ended the total exclusion of Asian 
immigrant?, which had begun with the passage of 
the, Immigratibn Act of 1924. , 




Fitt^lkkirAmefieam: Hiitorieirfl>erif>eci^e* 
Importsint Dates 




IS^^The Philippine Islai^swere ceded to* the United 
States under^ the XJl^^f Paris wtiich ended the 
Sijanish- American WaY5 

. Qyer 200 /itfjMnb contract laborers vwre brought to 

^ Hawaii M the Hawaiian Sugar jPlanters Association? 
1923-^ jA l^^number of Filipinos immigrated to Hawaii 
and the Lfhited States mainland to work as f^' 
laborers. ^ , ' 

1927 The Filipino Federation of Labor was founded in 
' Angeles. Filipinos became active in the tmion 

'movement and organized a nurnber af strikes during 
the 1920*5. / 3^ 

1929 An^ftti-RHpino riot occurred in fxeter, California/ 
, ' ^ in which over 200 Filipinos were assaulted^--* 

1939 - Fermin Tobera, who later became a Filipino martyr, 
* . ' was killed in an ^nti-Filip1fio /iot In Watsonville/ 
California. s 

1934 Congress pfssed the Tydings-McDuffie Att. Thi$ act 
promised the Philippines independence and* limited 
Filipino immigration to the United States to fifty 
per year. 

1935 President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the 
RepatViation Act on #Mi^ 11- This act offered free 

^ . transportation to Filipinds-^o would retum to the ^ 
Philippines. Those v\4^o^ left^were unable to return ' 
except under ^ quou system. , 

1940- Under the tei:nis of tf» Nationality Airt of 19«, 
Fllipmo liwnigri^ to tiw United States could noft 
become citizens through riittirallation/ Amerlcjg^ 
cttl2em1up wM'^iwctended to pther categories dl ^ 
Filipfno Americans omJuly % 1946. . 

1941 J8p»t attacked the Philippines. , 

1946 ^ Jujy 4; 1946/'the Pblllppines became ^kide- 
pendent ^ 

1979 By f970, Filipim) tmn^gration had Increased ft*- 
f^iatly because of the Im^gratton Act of 1966. 
^ In 1965, 1545 Ftliprnos Immigrated to the United 
Statei virile in 1970, 25,41 7 capie,* 

^^Kik^^Mxtm A, Tmi^ SMtgim for E^c SwtHk 
A»ya and tocon« tnc^ 1976. Chapter, 9, '"Mmi Mgtm* 
^ kmm^Csfm^, SS&s^, and MMrlate^^^aid^^ f^fvM^ 
wttHperaiMon. 
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Hawaiian Americans: Historical Perspectives 
important Da^ 

1820 New England missionaries' arrived in Hawaii (then 
.known as the "Sandwich Islands"). 

1840 Hawaii becime the center of South R3cific whaling! 
Two years later; the Tyler Doctrine was asserted—if 
, any nation tries to colonize the islands or subverts- 
the> local governmerxt, the U.S. would be "dis- 
. ^ satisfied." 

1850- Sugar supplanted whating as Hawaii's main industry. 

1854 The first unsuccessful. attempt at U.S. annexation 
was made. ' 

1860 By 1860, about 400 >?kmeftcan whalers had visited 
the Hawaiian island^ Many American citizens own- 
ed permanent homes in Hawaii anb Hawaiiansraft^ 
shipping on American vessels, found work in 
California. ' , • 

1875 the Reciprocity Treaty between the United States 
and Hawaii, negotiated under threats by growers to 
look to Britain for^sugar markets, admitted y^wai- 
ian sugar into the U.S. and American commodities 
mto Hawaii, both ^duty-free. Hawaiian sugar Srad 
^ previously been kept out of the U.S. by Louisiana 
growers. As a result, the sugar industry boomed; 
*more and more Hawaiian land came under white 
planter' control, and more immigrants came to 
Hawaii to work. 

1887 Renewal of the Hawaiian-U.S. Reciprocity Treaty 
was approved by the U.S. Senate with an amend- 
ment giving the U.S. the exclusive use of Peart 
Harbor ^ a coaling station and z repair base* for 
naval ships! 

A bloodless revolutio;^ was executed by the white, 
largely but not exclusively, American ^business- 
people against the regime of King Kalakaua,,He was 
' forced to actept the "Bayonet Constitution"- 
whose property qualifications disenfranchized most 
Hawaiians.'' 

1891 Queen Liliuokalani ascended tlje Hawaiian throne 
upon the death^ of Km^ Kalakaua. She opposed 
white rule, and disregarded the Bayonet Constitu- 
tio;i. The McKinley Tanff o? 1890 virtually 
nullified the benefits of the Reciprocity Treaty. 

1893 White businesspebple began a second rebellion. • 
They secured the protection of American troops. 
The American residents then deposed Queen 
Liliuokalani and set up a provisional government. ' 

John Stevens, tt>e Amencan minister to Hawaii, 
recognized the provisional government and sent a 
commission to Washington, D.C., to negotiate a 
treaty of annexation. After en investigation, UJS. 
President Grover Cleveland tried to restore Queen 
, Liliuokalani to power, but the provisional govern* 
ment rem[|ined. * \ 



1894 Tlie provisional government wrote another Consti- 
tution, proclaimed the Republic of Hawaii, and cdn- 
-firmed Sanford Dole as its first president. 
1898 Hawaii was annexed to the U.S. by Joint Resolution 
, of the U.S. Congress* 

1900 The Organic Act for. Hawaii created a territorJaH 
, * government anb e)(tended the U.S. Constitution to 
it. The following year, the U.S. Supreme Court 
4»cided in the Insular Cases that the Constitution 
doeAjiot follow the flag. ^ * 

1909 About '7,000 Japanese laborers ^organized and 
(J^manded better wages and afR end to discrimina- 
• ^ tory wage scales. 

1919 The Federation of Japanese Labor called a strike to 
end K\f 10-hour v\?ork day. 

1924 Oppressive working conditions forced an eight- 
*month-long strike by Filipino laborers against most' 
of the Hawaiian sugar plantations. ^ 

1946 The U.S. Supreme Court deo^ed. Duncan v. 
Kahanamoku {327 US 304:1946). During World 
War II, the forrner general of Hawaii, und^r presh 
dential authorization, invoked martial rule and gave 
military commissions jurisdictiorr over all criminal 
cases.| Duncan v. Kahanamoku w\e6 such action 
invalj'd. 

1959 Hawan was admitted to the U.S. as the 50th state. 

Pacific Islander Americans^ Mistorical Perspectives ^ 

tfhportant Dates , 

■1830 Ships of many nations regularly stopped at the 14 
Islands of Samoa for supplies and to seek refuge 
from storms and exploit ttre copra trade. Mis- 
sionaries of various denominations began to arrive. 

1878, Following a Samoan prince's vi^it to Washington, 
D.C.7 a treaty was«negotiated and approved obliging 
^thfe United Stated to ^'employ its good offices" in 
^djustir>g differences between Samoa and other 
nations. Island chieftains gave U.S. rights to a naval 
station at Pago Pago. 

1889 A thre^power protectorate was established over 
Samoa by Britain, Germany, and the United States. 
fhe'u.S. received Pag^ Paflo harbor. 

1898 By the Treaty of Paris, ending the Spanish- 
V /•nerican War, Spain ceded Guam and the Philip- 

pine Islands to the United States. 

1899 Tutuila, a'principal island in the group, ahd the atoll 
• of Wake were acquired by the United Sjtates. A 

treaty signed with Britain and Germany ended the 

threerpoWer protectorate established in 1889. 
« 

1957 The administration of Samoa ^as transferred from 
the U.S. Navy to the Department of the Interior. As 
a! result, military jobs disappeared, and several 
thousand Samoans emigrated to the United States- 



ftiVm near miliary ba$e$ in Hawaii, Francis- 
San Diego, and tos Angeles. 



Henry Ctamg. They mrs prewmted ^om 
f the United Sme$ tajiMnd» 



Kofeen Ameficanss 1 Historied BBrtpeetivef*^ 



tmpormt Dateni 



The* first group of 93 Korean contract iabctf^s 
itrrived in Honolulu. Ahn Chang-ho, a Christian i*n- 
leHectual from North Korea, ocgant;^ the first 
society of Koreans in the U.S. He also formed the 
Ijhjngsa Dan (Corps To Promote Leadership) whi^ 
as loosely allied with the Korean Presbyterian 
hurch. 

1^5 Tlhe Korean iovernment ended erfflgration; By this 
tirner about Si 1,000 Koreans had emigrated to 
lolulu. I 

About 8,000 'Hawaiian Koreans petitioned U.S. 
Prfi(sident TN^dore Roosevelt to protect Koreai 
mbependehce^ring the^ -Portsmouth Conference 
y between Japan and Russia. {Roosevelt made an 
agreement with Japan that Korea was to be con- 
sidered within Jiapan's sphere of ir\fluence.) 

1907 Emiyatfon from Hawaii to mainland United States 
was halted. About 2.000 ^Koreans had already 
arrived in San Francisco; another 1,000 had beconie 
contract tdborer$ on Cuban and Mexican sugar 
plantations. 

Korean Americans organized to plan ^nd finance 
resistance activities after ,the Korean' king was 
forced by the Japanese to abdicate. Several existing 
associations were amalgamated into the new Korean 
National ^s^ocfation (Kupgrnin Hoe). 

. 1908 Chang In-hwan assassina^ted Durham Stevens in San 
^ Francisco. Stevens was XH American appoipted by 
the Japanese to serve as foreign affairs advi^ to 
ttie Korean Court under\ tbe Japanese Resident- 
General: Durham stated that Japanese rule was in 
Korea's best interest; he refilied to rescind hijs state- 
rnent , . \ ^ < 

191(} Japan ^nnexed Korea and m^ 4Cor^ c^i^^on 
. illegaf/'the center of mainland.Kore^ Ama^lcan 
activity shifted froiq San Francisto to Los Kr^peles- 
indepejtdence activities begeai among~!Korean 
Americans. Korean minm and .^railway workers 
settled in Butte, Denver, Salt City, and 

Settle. 

t9U /Pak Yong-man ^Wished a^nitlitery training school 
t fdr^KOTeansinHastln9sjMekK^$kd. 

1915 Syn^nan Rhee broke v^th ^ Methodist Churchjn 
Hawaii the issue of ^assMl^tion. Korwi 
nationalistic begart to esuMish Kpr^ language 
, : scfooois^ often affitiaied wl^ l^rean Christ 
<^rches. 

ffl0 Offieeitiand mmto&t% <^ tfie Korean Nati<^ Asm>* 
^ '^^^^^WW^ ^ponsored^^tM^ ^l i p)te t to obstfva^^ 
♦ ^ prececNl^ of ^^ertaHlef cottftiBetw^iynaQ 

^ Ric n 



19ia Betw^ 1910 and 1919,lbout 360 Kof^ans enter* 
^fm United States » students; maay were exUed 
llectuals and polfttcai 

^ch 1 IndepetKleni^ fttovenpi^ crystallized, 
ndtpendence leaders' in Korea and abroad planned 
peacefuf demons^ations to convince the G^gFour 
nations at Versaflfes of the desire, for Iwea's 
Irfdependence. Korean Amencans planned a Korean 
Congress to meet in Phi^lphiaJn April 1919. The 
Kon^an Commtssltm, estal^i^ied In Wasf^ngton, 
— DX., by Syngmai^RNe,' published matenals to gain " 
support for Korea. It also ccMlected funds to estab- 
lish and support the Kore^t Provisional Govern* 
ment in Shanghai. 

* r ^ 

Rhee withheld funds from the Xqrean Provisional 
Government becauie of ideological differences with 
Pale Yong-man-who favored tfie reconquest* of 
Korea. Bhee broke, with U)e Korean Natiprtal Asso- 
datlon and established the Tongjo-hoe (Comrades' 
' Association) and the Los Ari|e^tes Free Church. 

1920 Durlrig this jdecade, about 1,000 "v^cXmB brides" 
entered the United States to live in i^ll farming 
conununities in the West p ' ' * , * 

1930 Throughout the 1930'i the^Korean National Asso- 
ciation urged the United States to implement an 
embargo a^ir^t Japan and ^staged demonstrations 
every March 1 in front of the Japanese cwtsulat^in 
, Los Angeles. ♦ ^ * — . ^ ^ 

1945 About aSOO Kore^is Hved in Hawaii, and 3.000 
lived in main^nd United States (£K)0 in Los 
An^^; 300 in New Yorkrand 3Ci0 in Chicago). • 

. 4# 

**Th««e dati^ afA^M^venu were extracted fi3n tha article, 

"Korean* America: 4903-1945" end ere printud whh permiMion 

o# the aOtbor, Lfnde Shin. Ms. Shin's article appeent in Tachiki, 

Amy; Wong, Eddie; Odo, Franklin; •nd'Wonfr Bucfe. Roott:^ 

Asian American fieadtr, A Prefect of the UCLA Afian American 

S^di^s Center. Loi Angrtes: The Regenti of the IMfvenity of 

Celifdrnte. 1971. pp. 201*206. 




^rne Pertinent NEA History 



1967 The Representative Assembly voted to establish the 
special Task Force on Human Rights. , 

J 968 The Representative Assembly voted to accept the Re-* 
port of the T^k Force on Hunnan Rights. NEA 
, established tb^enter for Hunnan Relations. 

197ff The NEA Center for Human Relations and |the 
^ Association of Classroom Teachers' Forum I co-' 
sponsored pilot minority leadership development 
seminars (MIP). 

1971 NEA convened a meeting of the ^^^hor^ty Involve- 
ment Planning Committee— leaders of. the Asian, 
Black, Chicano, First American, and Women's 
Caucuses, the ACT Forum, and the l;^uman Rela- 
tions Council. 

1972 'NEA trained 422 educators at ten three-day MIP 
" "seminars. 

NEA initiated the minority internship program. 

The NEA officiaf" Asian caucus was established. 

NEA developed a computerized minority identifica- 
tion, location, and referral file. 

The NEA Board of Directors required th?tallNEA 
training activities ' include 20 percent minority 
participation. 

special pre -con vent ion minority involvement ^ 
seminar was held at Atlantic City. N.J.' 

^The NEA Representative Assembly established the* 
Asian American Task Force, [t conducted hearings 
in Honolulu, Los Angeles, and San Francisco T 
(1972-73). 



1973 The Asian American Task Force held hearings in 
Chicago. Honolulu, and New York. NEA assisted 
states in the conduct of five st^te and five loca4 MIP 
seminars. NEA trained six, minority interns, of 

* whom one was Korean AmeiHcan. 

The computerized minority referraffile was expand- 
* ed to 1,pOO names. * 

The NEA Board of Directors extended the 20^?er- 
cent minority requirement to cover all membership 
involvement activities. 

A pre-convention minority seminar was held in 
^rliamentary procedure. 

1974 NEA sponsored the Project on Educatiort^l Neglett, T 
including an on-site study^^lVi San Fr^cisco and a 
national conference in Washington. D.C. 

The NEA staff affirmative action plan became effec- 
tive. 

1975 The NEA Constitution took effect, containing 
minority representation guarantee. NEA appointed 
members to the special Committee on Minority 
Affairs, which absorbed the functions of.the'^^ian 
American. FiRt Ajjnerican.'Bilingual/Multicultural,/ 
and Chicano Task Forces.** NEA . honored San 

^ Frarlcisco Citizen's Task Force on Bilingual Educa- 
tion and Attorney Edward Steinman {Lau Vr 
Mchols). NEA sponsored a national conference on 
Equal Educational Opportunity for Asians and 
Pacific Islanders in the United States. 

NEA testified before the Subcommittee on Educa- . 
tiorv of the Senate Labor and Public Wejfare Conr^ 
mittee in support of Sj 2145, the "Indochina 
Refugee Children Assistance Act of 1&75." . . 
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RECOjVIMENDATIONS 

The Human Relations Committee of the National 
Education Association is pleased to have sponsored the 
Corr,ference on Asian and Pacific Islander Concerns in the 
United States. 

This conference and others held during the year pro- 
•viSe valuable advice to the Association as it attempts^ to 
serve teachers. The Human Relations Committee reviewed 
the recofm nidations made during the cdlnference and 
brought thei^ to the attention of appropriate staff and 
governance for^ction. The* recommendations* will* become 
policy or^be carried out if thej;,^ receive governance approval 
or if they <are act^ties.aifeady approved and funded by 
•NEA. / ' * • 



.elude cleariQghouse functions concerning Asiai? American 
and Pacific Islander projects dealing with vioknc^. 

5. NEA should assign one Asian American/Pacific 
Islander from within NEA to advocate and facilitate Asian 
American and Pacific* Islander concerns on a full-time basis. 

6. NEA must draw a clear distinction betwen affirma- 
tive action hiring practices and concerns for the Asian edu- 
cators. They should not be the same, and a person hired for 
expertise in a given area, such as finance or fund raising, 
should not become the Asian leader for NEA staff. Such 
actions are a dangerous step and undermine the intent of 
affirmative action. 

^7. NEA should immediately hire an Asian editor 1or 
the NEA Reporter and Today's Education 



Odetta Fujimori 

Chairperson, N&A 

Human Relations Committee 



AAt the end of the conference, the interest group recorders 
met to prioritize the recommendations presented to the 
whole conference by each group. The three recommenda- 
tions common to rrlost of the interest groups were selected 
as having the greatest urgency. The group also endorsed the 
position paper of the Community Organization Interest 
GroujD. 



Gene^ 



Affirmative Action. 



A. Priority Recommenf^ations 
1. Affirmative Action. 



a. Hiring. 

NEA should hire Asian Amerjcan/Pacihc Islander 
staff as directors for Asian American and Pacific Islander 
concerns. 

The follovving considerations were suggested in discus- 
sion and as part ctf specific recommendations: 

1. The staff person should work in Sajn Francisco or 
fn .Uw CTA office and be fully staffed" and budgeted. 

(Simooo) 

2. Two persons should be hired, one'to be based on 
the East Coast and one on the West Coast, preferably in San 
Francisco. 

4 

3. Possibhe areas of work for the staff per- 
son{s): refugee adjustment; bilingual education; watch- 
dogging loc*al and state governments; encouraging Asian 
American and Pacific Islander membership at all UTP levels; 
disseminating information about NEA to Asian American 
and Pacific Islander groups, regardless t)f affiliation; * 
develoQinq mechanisms for Asian.and Pacific Islander com- 
mt^nity input in the educational process; and involving 
Asians and Pacific Islanders in the collective bargaining 
process. 

4. The^taff person hired would advocate Asian Amer- . 
ican and Pacific Islander interests and work out of the NEA 
Teacher Rights office. .His/her responsibilities would in- 



1. NEA' should develop an affirmative action program 
to recruit more Asian Americans and Pacific Islanders into 
active positions in the United Teaching Profession at the 
local, state, and national levels withm the next two years. 

2. NEA Research should analyze the ratios of Asian 
staff to Asian student populations and to Asian NEA mem- 
bers. This information is to be used by local and state asso-^ 
ciations and the various racial and ethnic caucuses. 

1 3. NEA should support the proportional representa- 
tion of Asian staff to Asian populations with particular 
emphasis upon Asians as key leefders of programs affecting 
Asjan -students and community., St^ff as used here refers to^ 
personnel in HEW regional offices and those servinffirtate 
boards of education and state superintendents' offices. 

.^4. N^A should arfvocate the placement of Asians in 
keepin;^*with the intent of af 



state schools and on HEW regi 

5. NEA must continue t 
affirmative action hiring prac 
staff. 



rmative action \r\ local ^and 
linai staffs. 



ocal associations should ert- 
special emphasis on/ Asian 
of representation. 

employment affirmative ac- 
^acific Islanders. 

granted probationary or per- ^ 
tV system should be modified 
are not jeopardized during a 



6. * NEA and state and 
force affirmative action witi 
Americans because of their lac c 

7. NEA should endorse 
x\qT) for Asian Americans and 

8. All teachers should b 
manent status, and the senior , 
so affirmative action progranr 
period of reduction in staff. 

^ 9. All employees of ail khool district? should reflect 
the ethnic composition of the student population ♦of the. 
district. . i - 

^0. School districts shaO transact business with firms 
that implement the federal affirmative action guidelines. 
They should develop affirrhative action guidelines utilizing 
Asian minorities on work projects. ContractoJ-s found m 
violation will be prohibited' from bidding on future school 
board contracts. 

1 1. Local .and state teachers associations shoidd 



hire^Asians m keeping with 
ices at all Tevels of the NEA 
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monitor public officials and other comhrvunity organizations 
in the area of affirmative action. * 

. 12. Teachers^ Associations and unions will endorse 
candidates that will actively support affirmative action. 

Z Conlerence. ^ 

NEA sh>ould sponsor an Asian American-Pacific 
Islander: conference to serve as a follow-up to the recently 
concluded San Francisco conference. The persons at the 
pnoritizihg session designated Paul Taoaka and Jodi n/lurata 
cootdinatOrs of ^his effort. They also mentioned the follow- 
^mg concerns about a future conference: g 

.1. Lower cost 

>2. Available funding 

3. Hotel/food. Consider using church, college facili- 
ties. 

-.^ 4. Community involvement 

5. Commun I cations (computerized resource// 
materhals/participant' list) 

6. Citiei considered. Seattle, Los Angeles, San 
Francisjp, San Diego. 

* 1. Type oT conference, national, regional, MIP. 
* . 8\ Conference planning commfttee: sh6uld include 
«\persbns at the prioritizing session 

Other conference recommendations fro)n interest groups 
folieSW: 

1. fSfEA should conduct four seminars during the next 
two years to bring together Asian American and Pacific 
-islander educators* specialtzing-^n multicultural education 
and representatives of various public and private agencies 
for the purpose of promoting multicultural education 
programs. « 

2. NEA should conduct several community work- 
Shops during the next two v€ar§ to bring together Asian 
American and Pacific Islander educators specializing in 
multicultural education and representatives of various Asiari 
American and IPacific Islander communities. 

3. NE^^ shou I (t sponsor an Asian and Pacific, Islander 
conference to follow up on the recommendati(^' made at 
this conference and discuss the potential for im^jementa- 
tion. 

4^ NEA should support and fund a 1976 Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity^ Conference for Asian and Pacific Island- 
ers in the United States. 




•3. Southtast Asian Rt^gees 



NEA should support legislation to increase per-pupvl grants 
to school districts with yietnamesfe,and Cambodian refugee 
children and solicit support from state and local associa- 
tions. 

NEA should support S.2145 and H.R.7897, federal legisla- 
^JioTLa^^ecting Southeast Asian refugees. 



B. Other Recommendations p 
Membership ' 

1. NEA should revise tbe 'membership forms to In- 
clude the following: 

Racial/Ethnic Identity ^ 

'(Optional) ^ 

Such information is to De used for affirmative action and 
human flfeions purposes by local, state, and national asso- 
ciations^The following designations of Asian America^ 
Pacific Islanders are suggested for computer input: 
nese, F,1lipino, Japanese, Korean, Pacific Jslan^ler; Southe 
Asian. ^ 

2. NEA should issue a monthly NEAjA^a^^jp'feWslMi^^ 
to be made available to each Asian rjp*^mberby F^ebruary 
1976.' 

3. NEA should provide menwrship orientation and 
training for -current and prospective Asian members to 
acquaint them^with legal p)ro cesses, and to involve, them at 
all levels of association work. Particular emphasis should 
also be placed upon organizirig Asfans as voices within their 
local associations. ^ ^ 

Multicultiiral Edocation 

4* NEA Government Relations should delineate im- 
portan.t legislative issues in multicultural education and 
implement political strategies in support of multicultural 
education during, the next five years. 

Sr^EA Teacher Rights/Government Relations should 
promote the incorporation into teacher certification re- 
quirements a minimum of six credits of course work' in 
multicultural education within the next two years. 

6. A special Multicultural Education Task porce, in- 
cluding significant ^sian American and Pacific Islander 
representation, should be established by President Ryor to 
work with the IPD Committee to coordinate the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive multiculti^ral education program 
within the next yeer. ^ 

7. NEA^should support a pilot program including all 
aspects of multicultural education. We recommend that 
NEA take a leadership position in support of' these 
responsibilities with schools an)0 community. * 

8. School districts should require students to take 
courses m the nature of human relationships that require 
community resource persons who reflect community 
groups in the region. - * 

9. Determine the status of the 1974-75 Special Multh 
Ethnic History Project. If the project has not been com- 
pleted, it should be completed -with Asian and multiethnic 
input. 

Bilingual Educatfon 

10. NEA should publicize through all available asso- 
ciation media the philosophy and intent of bilingual educa- 
tion programs plus4,he unique needs of Asian Americans. 

11. NEA president should. consider appointrng more 
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Asian Americans to key committees within the NEA, 
governance structure. 

l£. NEA should help make identified Asian American' 
more visible and available to local groups. 

13. NEA should replace Association staff who do not 
support NEA" policies. 

14. NEA should cre^ an Asian American* caucus 
within the state polix:y-making group for the purpose* of 
calling attention to Asian American concerns. 

•.^ 15. Asian American leadqj should repr^pnt the t<rta1 
concerns of the groups they repres^nl. 

16: NEA and state and local associations should lobby 
for additional funds for bilingual programs. 

17. NEA and state and local associations should 
tpitiate and support legislation that wOuld enhance bilingual 
education p/ograms^. 

18. Determine |he status of objective 4 in the 
1974-75' professional excellence goak viz., identification of • 
billngual/bicultural instructional programs that can be 
irpplemented in local districts- by teachers. ' 

19. I mplenrfentation: The creation, adoption, or 
adaptation by NEA, of five 10-15 minute audio filmstnps 
containing b<lingual/bicultural information about cjif1%€mt 
Asian and Pacific Islander groups to be used for teacher 
training, including the Asian American perspective (i.e., a 
fifth-generation Asian American^ 

20. kocdl associations should insist that local school 
' districts apply for available funds for biltnguat/biculturat 

education prograrins. ^ 



Violence in the Scl}Ools 

21. NEA should direct local and state affiliates- to 
assist .members to devise a plan of action to alleviate 
violence in the schools. ^ 

22. NEA Teacher Rights should survey, monitor, and 
review programs and projects dealing with Asian Americans 
and Pacific Islanders that are being conducted to reduce 
violence ir> the schools and communities; and publish and 
disseminate a review and analysis of these programs and 
projects to all affiliates, agencies, and organizations ih- 
volved with Asian Americans and Pacific Islanders. 

23. NEA should encourage interagency cooperation 
an^g the various city,'State, and federal levels, when deal- 
ing with problems of Violence involving Asian Americans 
and Pacif ic Islanders'^at all grade levels. 



24. NEA should direct ^ate legislatures to provide 
additional monies to fund local programs for curbing 
violence in the local schools. The programs should deal 

"specifically with* Asian Annericans and Pacific Islanders. 

25. NEA should encoiirage school districts and state * 
affiUates to execute studies of the sociology of the campus 
and of the cultural anthropology of the community to pro- 
vide teachers with insights necessary to understand the stu- 
dent%and the community served. • 

26. NEA and CTA should endorse California Assem- 
bly Bill 2479 whicii will set ut> a Commission for Asian anc^ 
Paciffc Island American Affairs, and CTA should utilize its 
legislative and political action committee in lobbying for its 
passage. 



Recognition 



I 



llie California Teachers Assflfiatton and local associa* 



Assflgti 
ssJf tl 



tions in California should presswir the state department of 
eOticatjon to -recognize California Asian Americans fdr 
Equal Education. 



^Position Paper 



lijj^ti 

esrae 



NEA, specifically, the NEA Presraent John Ryor and the 
NEA Executive Committee: , 

We believe that bef^ the NEA^n make significant 
' impact upon Asian American and Pacific Islander educa- 
tors, the NEA must deal with us more meaningfully. While 
we applau^he efforts of the NEA to assist in arranging.tbis 
conference, the following stand out as gjj^eat weaknesses: 

*1. The Conference was not widely attended due to 
poor timing (Thanksgiving Weeke,nd), extremp costs to 
individual members traveling long distances, and poor com- 
munlcation? between the NEA and the local associations. 

'2. While efforts were made to get expertise in seven 
areas for discussion, nr^nv local and national .leaders were 
overlooked. 

* 3. The elected leadership of the NEA was not present; 
specifically, John Ryor, the NEA President, should have 
made every effort to be at this national conference or, at 
the very least, have sent an explanation for his absence. 

4. Many of the resolutions and action items have 
budgetary considerations. NEA leadership should provide 
us with immediate answ^f* as to the feasibility of such^ 
requests. For 'example, should budgetary items be qassed to 
the Budget Committee, or caasome be abted upon directly 
without bureaucratic referral? 
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The til EA and Its Muman Rights Programs 

* - (, 

• * 

by John T. McGarigaf 

Secretary^ Treasurer 

National Education Association 



Our President, John Ryor, asked me to welcome aH of 
you to NEA's first national conference dealing with the 
educational concerns of Asians and Pacific Islanders in tjie 
United States. We sincerely hope you will have bfenefited 
from your experience with us. 

No doubt YOU are awar^ tHeit we have some very 
knowledgeable people here to serve as resource'persons and 
topic leaders, and they have beerr^FTarSed to do their 
utmost to help y6u defihe the issues and to develop the 
strategies that wiil deal with those issues. Let me say also 
tha't NEA officials and staff are available t^^is^ou, and 
we will do everything possible to make your stay here 
meaningful and productive. - I ^ ^ ^ ' 

I've been asked al^o to speak bftefly to what the NEA 
is all about and how some of its program in the field of 
humgn n^ts have developed through the years. 

The purpose of our organization has not changed since 
.Its founding in 1857. For years, our purpose has b^fl^ 
to elevate the character and to advance the interests of tK^ 
profession of teaching and to promote the cause of educa-. 
tidn in the Uriited States. . ^ 

Even though our organization has long been a respect- 
ed and powerful influence on tegisj^tton at' the state and 
federal level, it is only in recent years that our organiza- 
tional leadership has resorted to litigation, to the'J)ar gaining 
table, and, to the political arena^io order to advance the* 
century-old purposes of our pro|essiQn. ^ 

It is ohiy within the past ten years that specific pro- 
grams have been devised to protect human and civil rights 
in education and the Association's commitment to a just, 
/air, and participatory democracy. 

In 1965, a survey was conducted on the 'Teaching of 
Spanish to the Spanish-speaking" which posed perJ^aps the 
first challenge for equal educational opportuniti^ for the 
Chtcanos of the Southwest, as W^ll as the first step in a 
chain of everfts* which has led to this conference about the 
concerns Of Asians and Pacific Islanders ift the United 
States. > • 

The Tucson, Arizona, survey of 1965 was conducted 
by sor^ leading educators in Arizona and sponsored by the 
NEA. ~ ' 

At the heart of the Challenge for a more humane 
empK3§is in education for the Chicano vtas the unalterable 
belief that ChTcaro children are not deficient human beings, 
but rather that the schools, the techniques, and the. ma- 
terials ire deficient and that thesef can and should be 
changed to meet the needs of th*e Chicano child. 

Senator Joseph Montoya of New Mexico participated 
in ^n NEA symposium in 1966, a direct result of the NEA- 
Tucson survey, and his comments qualified as a prologue to 
many action programs undertaken since. As Senator 
Montoya described it, "It was in Tucson that we first deter- 



mined to build what we called 'bridges of understanding* 
for the" people- 'in this cou'htry so that America ivou Id' 
become th^ truly L^ited nation it should be: a nation 
•which valued its owfl variety and could speak and under- 
^tend its own languages. 

^ left th^t meeting, determined to ger>erate interest 

in new kinds of schools vvher§ver language-minority chil- 
dren h0€sded thl^ We wanted to generate new ideas in 
\ colleges and universities where teachers were preparing for 
' the future. We wanted to generate concern in governments 
at every level."- 

^ And as yOu know,, the first bilinguah education act. 
Title Vll of thQ Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
- of t967, was the result. 

. Friends, I ^ust alsaijpay » trfbute to former Senator 
Ra^ph W. Yarborough of Texas, a satalyst in legislation for 
migrant youngs^rs and a^hief pro^nent of bilmgual edu- 
cation. He believed in children, in^education, in teachers. 
When afidressing thousands of teachers at the NEAtConven- 
tion in Dallas in 1968' (the same cony.entton coincidentally 
which established the NEA Human Relations Center), 
Senator YarborOugh, a former rural-school teacher, 
said* '^Next to the people of T^as who elected me, you 
, are the most important people in America." He then 
quoted Henry Adams by saying: "A teacher affects 
eternity. He can never tell where his influence ^tops." 

We can claim a number of achieverpents in bilingual/ 
bicultural educa'^n ^ovving out of the Tucson syrnposium 
of 1966-notably: , ' ^ ' 

A. The passagje of the Bilingual Education Act of 
' * 1967; ^ ' 

The .establishment* of the Office for Spanish- 
Speaking in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion; 

C. The-developmervt of summer institutes for teach- 
ers of Sparrish-^peaking children; and. 

D. The repeal of those state laws prohibiting public 
schools from instructing 'students in Spanish or 
allowing'classroom conversation in Spanish. 

Also, 'the 1974 landmark decision by the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Lau v. Nichols was as signifi- 
cant for school children who dorf't speak Erighsh fluently 
as was the famous Brown'v. Board of Education decision in 
1954 for those who learpe^ m segregated schools. 

But, although progress has been made since Tucson, it 
, is not enough. Title Vll has existed to date on subminimal 
funding. Consequently, a vital bilingual program is being 
tampered like so, many other crucial education programs by 
a /egressive administration in Washington which puts educa-^ 
tiOn at the bottom Of the Hit of national priorities. 

However^ if I may draw again on Senator Montoya's 
assessment. of the promises and constraints of existing legi^-' 
lation in the field of multiculturalism, we hav6 provided 
^ore "money, more teacher . training, a grea ter ery phasis on 
bilingualism, and Oh expansion into adulT^nd vocational 
education, better supervisron^^hd adm#iistrati6n, research 
into innovative techniques, afnd cooperation with ^tate and 
local governments and with families ai;id communiti^. 

In the Senator's view, the most important cWB^ in 
current legislation is that ^it presents the bilingual QHra^as 



"advantaged and not disadvantagedf*' it offers o^por- ^ 
tynities to the monolingual English-speaking child as well- as * 
to the child who js- monolingual in another language. 

However, the money that we can honestly promise to 
approsfriate. will not 'be enough to do the^'job-not nearly 
enough. Beforefw? can provide .the kind of money, from 
governmeat, at ^ny level, we are gding^tQ have to convince 
other Amencaps that btlinguat education \%r)o\j'em^dia1 or 
a program to help handicapped children* ^ 

I was most pleased when !*'heaVd that San Francisco- 
had been chosen the -site for this first conference' as it 
seefied mosr'appropflate.** Last year* James Harfis, then 
P/esident of the NEA, visited here with a task force to see 
for himself the cdWitions that prompted the Lau v. Nichols 
suit filed on behalf ©f Chinese-speakln^^chilsJiAirm this city. 
That San Francisco study on educational neglect was re- 
leased at the MEA Convention in Los Angeles Jast July. 
Among its findings was the fact that the sizable Asian and 
Pacific Islander ^^opulation ^pf the San Francisco area 'has 
been growing rapidly since the early l"960's. Yet, Asians in 
San Francisco are still being treated as aliens. 

, At present, the city Is the home of 117,500 Asian 
Americans and Pacific^ Islanders. They make up 1^.2 per- 
cent of the total population hene. The children alone" make 
up 28 percent of the students in theSari Francisco Unified 
SchooU Di^nct.' Of these. 1 5.8 percent 'are Chinese, /.3 
percent are Filipino, 1.7 percent are Japanese, .5 percent 
are Korear^an(l"^,7 pSrcent are "other nonwhite"-tTiey, 
speak S^^lR», Arabic, Hindi, Burmese. Vietnamese, and 
other Pacific Island languages. ^y^"^^ 

wThe task force "fourtd a policy statement here on 
bttipgualism that reads.. ^ . . 

"Recognizing that we live in a multilingual and multi- 
Tfultural country, it \% the policy- of the^ San Francisco 
Unified School District to respect and nurture^the language • 
$nd culture of each individual student while preparing Mm 
for particfpatipn ^ m a predominantly 'Englrsh-spb^king 
society.'; ' J 

. Ye{ the task force found intolerable conditions^ the 
schools: half the students in the*, district recerved*na 
bihrfgual/bicultural assistance whatsoever. , . -r 

*^Th^ district contributed Jess than three percent of its 
$148 mitli0n budgefto bilingual/biculturat programs, and 
the ethnic composition of the'teachiTig staff was in reverse 
ratio to the ethnic composition of the student body. ♦ 

A Ko"n child was hit J3y a car in the school parking, 
lot and no one could talk to the mother on th& phone. 

Pne English-speaking Filipino teiacher, with a universi- 
ty education and 22 years teaching experience, warstill 
employed as a para'professional. California badly needs 
20,000 t?ilingual/bicultural teachers. Yet 30;00j9llrchers 
can't find work apd 20,000 more graduate every 

Another interesting disclosure indicated mit^ the 
Japanese government supplied $3,000 io buy needed ma* 
terials because the district had allocated only $300 for four 
bilingual classes. \ , ^ • 

In short, the task force was appalled at the laqk fl^^^ 
commitment^ tt) the educational needs of the Asian coW- 
rpunity. ' , ^ ^ s 

Tfierefore,»the challenge must take from this meet- 
ing is not only the challenge of increasing and ipnproving 
bilingual education for, Asians and Pacific lsjandefs~we . 



i nuist also accept the challenge to provide for our country 
the multicultural -knowledge that the 21st century will 
demand. ^ y 

TherjB a community in Texas called 'Crystal City, 
where, undet the leadership^ of Jose Angel Gutierrez, the ' 
Chicanos have elected control of the school board, have 
made thicanot a majority of the ^dministrators in tKe 
school system, have improved bilingual education in the 
schools, jnd have witness'6d a drarfiatic decrease in the 
ChfGanb''dropout rate^as a result. 

That's what we mean when we say, THAT IS 
SOL/T/CAL POWER. , I - 

^ And this is what all of us musx seek as our goal, for it 

wijl do little good-to establish task forces, publish reports, 
- and go to conferences if jwe do not elect the people to 
.positk)ns of powQr who can respond with the legislation we 
so desperately need, ^nd wetfon do it. * 

We are the only national organi'zation that has mem- 
bers in every v^ing district in this ^country. Organized 
through the*NEAfand its affiliates, we represent over 1.7 
million member/ and there is no way that our voice can be 
denied. 

We must see that every citizen in the United* States 
arflerstands that when children are asked to^ forget their 
own idenVt^ and their own traditions, they do not 
miraculously tuf^ into something better— instead, they 
shrink insi'de.^and when that hap'pens our whole nation 
• shrinks. As these small citizens are diminished, so are the 
opportunities, ^knowledge. 'and flitur'e of this nation 
diminished. 

^ If vv¥ Iparn this much from this meeting, we wij^more 
easily* open the doors to a rapid expansion of bilingGal and 
bicultural education, and we will have done more, we will 
have ad^inced along the road to a multicj^ftural America, 
and taken a position of leadership m the multicultural 
world in which we must all learn to live harmonjously if we 
are to survive. 
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1^ McGangal of Rockland, ^lass.. is secretary-lRasurer of the 
Nattonal Education Association and a 'member of its Executive 
Committee' and Proar^m and" Budget Comgntttee. He ts an experi- 
enced higi> school acra college teacher and school administrator 

Mr. McGartgal ts one of nme persons on the Executive Com- 
r^^ittee. a key body'i« implementing* the policies of the 1.7 million- 
member organization Prior ^o his election as secretary-treasurer, he " 

' was an NEA director for Massachusetts and chair pef^op of the 

^ Program and Budget Committee* 

He has served as president of th^ lOl^^chusens Business Edu- 
cators Association, the Ply^mouth County fducation Association, 
and the Rockland Teachers Association. He was also PCEA treasur- 
er. lyicGarigal has been a member of the Executive Committee and 
Boards* of Di/ector^of the Massachusetts Tepchers Association and, 
cha^Pman of the MTA TEPS Committee. \ ' " 

After attending Fairleigh Dickinson. Junior College, Mr 
McGarigal reCeiveit the B A. degree in business education-and social 
studies at MSntclair State CoHeae in New Jersey He was awarded^ 
the M, A.* degree tfy BndgewaterCState College- in Massachusetts. 

His career has included 25 years' expenence as a high school 
teachq^ d»paytfr)ent head, arid assistant principal for curriculum and 
finance. He ateo taught blSlness education courses for five years at ^ 
Qridgewafer Stme'College. andhe h||)jad more than two decades of 

' expert en cl as -a mflnag^ent and tSc" 
countant. . 
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^mmary'of Interest Group input Session* 
Einploymdnt: Implications for Education 

by Harold T. Yee, President 

ASIANJnc,^ 

Skn Francisco, California 

♦ ^ ^ 

To many people, the well-being of a population is 
measured by its participation in the labor force. Employ- 
ment st^istics printed in publicStions of the UJj^ureau of 
the Census provide a basis for analyzing tfft^ell-being o^ 
Asian American groups. ^ - 

In the San Francisco Bay area, the Japanese have the 
highest rate of participation— it is higher than the white— 
and the Chinese have the lowest. In addition, a greater per- 
cervtage of Asian American than white wonrren work. Na- 
tional sMistics show that over half of the Chinese, Filipino, 
and Japanesejw^en 16 years ,of age and over arem the 
labor force whei^« 43 P^cent of the white women work. 

Research about mean income should reflect female 
and other family member participatibn in the work force. 
Xhe mean income of \yhfte fannilies-$1 1 ,900. It is not un- 
common, however »^ for many members of Asian families to 
pool their earnings to establish family income— eve'n income 
that is below the poverty level. Of those Chinese families in 

United States making less than $1,000 per year, 58 
percent have a single wage earnfer, but 35 percent have two 
earners, and six percent ,haye three' While only about f've 
pcri^ent of the whfte families in the San .Francisco area live 
below the poverty level, almost 10 percent of the Chinese 
and Filipino families hav^ sub-poverty level incomes. We are 
asking HEW l!o analyze deprivation in- terms of the number . 
of people who contribute to family income. 

Class-of W()rker Distribution 

r 

' Any analysis of the class-of-worker distribution of 
Asian Americans must include some basic understandings. 
(See Table I.) We are concentrated in the area of the self- 
employed. The Chinese and Japanese self-employed differ 
in that the Chinese own family businesses such as curio 
shops, restaurants, and grocery stores; the^apanese are pro- 
fessionals, slk:h as accoun^vts and dentists. The Asiarwand 
whhe Aroencans differ in reasoQ^ for wanting to become 
self-employed: the white warlts'to make a million bucks; 
the Asian wants a steady income. s 

* Occupational vDistribution > 

Most of the Asian working polCT^on may be found 
as managers, salespersons, clerical/ workWs, c/aftspeople, 
and operators. (See Tables. 1! and l/l.) A hign percentage of 
the Chinese and Japanese workers/are managers and adril^- 
tstrators— but only because they (are self-employed. 
few/ Chinese, and Japanese rpanagcn^s ar^ salaried workers. If . 
we want to be managers. We op^n grocery stores! Of the 
large percentage of Asian Anwrican men in the Profes- 
jionals/Technicigns category,^ very few are in. highly paid 
jbbs. We have very few people m sales positions; those who ^ 
are work in family businesses. 



A large percentage of Asian men compaVed to white 
men are clerical workers. Many Filipino professionals now 
coming to San Francisco are finding work as cferks and as 
such are competing With Asiari women. ProfesstonaJ- Fili- 
pinos are also doing menial service jobs, such as cleaning 
hotels. 

Large numbers of Asfan women are clerical workers. 
While white women work as receptionists* secretaries, and 
administrative assistants, the -Asian women serve as file 
clerks and typists— work that requires no public contact. In 
addition, one-half of the Chinese women working In the 
Bay area are employed in garment factories. 

Whether Asian Americans ^are salaried or self-em- 

^pioye^ we work in cate^ries that*are passive m nature. We 
do not go out to recruit personnel or sell products, vy/e open 
our doors. Asian Americans are heavily clustered in clerical 
occupations of the production-line variety. We do not meet . 
the^puWic, We are found in lar^e numbers as prcffessionals 

"and technicians; however, while white persons in this 
category are promoted to managerial positions, Asians are 
not. We may be good architects or engineers, but not good 
presidents of Xockheed; we are not hired iqr that purpose. 
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/ Asian American workers generally have very little use 
for oral or written communications skills on the job, since 
we are shoved into tfi« background. We constitute the 
"Don't [)o\)u\at\on"-Don'tdo this, or don't do that Listen 
to what industry's college interviewers say about us. ^ 
didn't look me in the eye when he sppke. . . .j/Vhen I asked 
about her background, she said her father has a grocery 
.store, h^ow wilLthat bring big accounts to my firm? They 
select interviewees and employees on the bisis of their life- 
styles. 

ASI AN, Inc. tried to analyze the matters of language 
skills and asseptiveness amorig Asian American students by 
focusing, on the Subject A (remedial English) progTam at 
the University of California at^Serkeley. Chinese, Kprean, 
and Jadar^A stCidents^ have a 67 percent greater chance of 
having to fake Subject A than do white stQdents. Yet state 
test scores show that the Asian kids do well in the 
mechanical aspects of language taught in Subject A classes 
, and need help in expression, corp prehension, and word 
. usage— which ar^ not taught in Subject A. It seems that a 
change is needed. - . ^ 

We have to teaCh.our youngsters Jhat the only way to 
overcome discrimination and inassertiveness is to get out 
there and make mistakes*.^ Hopefully, the educational sys- 
' tem will redirect its energies and begin to focus on social 
Interaction skills. Every pupil must h9ve hfs or her day in 
the sun. * 
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Parents have to be told tbat school is not an end in 
itself-that t»fe, starts after school and that hfe's oppor- 
tunities are different now. Parents also have to be able to 
encourage kids to talk back, even though we want well- 
behaved children. This will create 5rd)**wsltsituation in the 
classroom, because nnost of the time teactjef^are just trying 
to control the youngsters. 



Clearly, equal educational opportunity does not -mean 
offering the same curriculum for everyone; it is unfair to 
provide a white, middle-cl^ss curriculum to culturally dif- 
ferent children. It is time to start implementing, indi- 
vidualized instruction, rather than just talking about it. 



This IS a condensation of Mr, Yee's remarks. 



Table I. -Distribution By Class-of-Worker of Asian Americans Compared With Whites* In the San Francisco-Oakland 
SMSA In 1970 



Class-of-Worker 



1- Private Wage & Salary Workers 

r-t 

2 Government Workers 

(local government workers) 



3. Self'Employed Workers 



Chinese 



70.7% 
• ; 



18.4%. 
(5 1 %) 



9.7% 



Percentage Distribution 



Filipino 



75.4% 



21jO% 



, <4.8%) 



3.4% 



Japanese 



65.5% , 



21 2% 
(6.6%) 



12.4% 



White' 



73.6% 



18.4% 
(9.3%) 



7.6% 



4 Unpaid Family Workers 



1 2% 



0.2% . 



0 8% 



0 4% 



Total Employed, 16Vears and over 



38.727 
100% 



18.377 
= 100% 



16,012 
-100% 



997.633 
= 100% 



Percent of Total Employed of All Races 
(1^67,643) 



3.0% 



1.4% 



1.3% 



78.7% 



* Whites defined as total mmus the Blacks, Spanish-surnamed Americans. Chinese. Filipinos^^anese and American Indians, 
Sources U S Bureau of Census Publications 

PC(2)-1G "Japanese. Chinese and Filipinos m the United States" 
^PC(2)-1B "Negro Population" . /^-^ 

'PC(2)-1 F "American Indians" / ^ 

>J^)-fD "Persons of Spanish Surname'^ 
PHC(1)-189 "San Franctsco-Oakland. Calif SMSA" ' 



Table ll.-Broad Occupational Distribution of the White*, Chinese, Filipino and Japanese MALE Employed Civilian 
Labor Force in the $an Francisco-Oakland SMSA in 1970 







* 


T . . , . 

MALE Occupational Distribution, % 


Occupational Category 






White* 


Chinese 


Fthpino 


Japanese 


IVtenagers/Administrators ^ 






1 4.2% 


10.3% 


3.8% 


11.8% 


Profession«ls/Technfctans 






20.4 


19.8 


12 J 


. 24.4 


Sales Workers 






1.5" ^ 


'^5.9 


22 


4.9 


Clerical Workers 






9.3 


14.8 


17.6 


12.1 


Craftsman and Foremen 






20.0 • 


9.7 


io.'b 


10.^ 


Operatives \ 






1 2.8 . 


12.3 


10.2 ^ 


S.9 


Laborers, Except Farm ^* . . 1 






4.8 


3.5 


5.3 


14.3 


Farmers/A/tanagers ^' \ 
Farm Laborers 




V 


i. 

0.5 


0.1 
0.2 


0.3 


6/6 
0.7 


Service Worker^ » ' * 






» 

•8.3 


• 22.7 


35.5 


8.0 


Private Household Worker^- 


♦ 




0.1 


0.7 


0.5 




^^Qc^m^ttons „ 


612,487 
= 100% 


22,448 

= 100% ^ 


10,414 
= 100% 


8,548 
= 100% 



*Total minus Blacks/As'ian Americans (Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos), Spanish Surnamed Americans and Anaerican Indians. 



Sources U,S, Bureau of Qensq^s Publications 

Subject Report , , 
PC(2)-1G "Japanese, Chinese ^and Filipinos in the United State's 
PC{2)-1B ;'Negro Population" 

PC(2)-1 F "American Indians" . i * 

PC(2)-1D "Persons of Sp^aish Surname" 
PHC{1)-189 "San Franpisco-Oakland, Calif. SMSA" 



Table IH.-BroKl Occupational Distribution of the White*, Chinese, Filipino and Japanese FEMALf Employed 
Labor Force In the San Frandsco-Oakland ^MSA in 1970 _ . O - - 



Occupational Category 




FEMALE Occupational Distribut 


on, % 


Whites* 


Chinese 


Filipino ' 


Japanese 


Managers/Admmistrators ^ 


5.2% 


- 3.2% 


i.9% 




Professionals/Technicians - ^ 


19.4 • 


10.9 


14.7% 


ICC 
lO.O 


Sales Workers - • ' . ' 


8.7^ . 
45.1^ 


5.8 


2.8 


4. / 


Clerical Workers 


38.2 




39.8 


Craftsmen ^ ^ 


1.4 


1.6 


/- ■ '■ 


' 1.8 


Operatives 


5.6 


26.3 ^ 


76.4 


1 

" \ 


Lauurers * • 


0.4 


0.5 


t 0.7 


0.6 


A . ^ * 

Farmers/Managers I 

Farm Laborers 


0.1 


0.1 
0.2 


0.1 

0.5 


0.2 
1.5 


Service Workers ' 


11.9 


11.1 


18.7 


12.3 


Prwate Household Workers 


2-1 


2.2 


2.5 


* 11.5 


*Total minus^Blacks, Asian Americans (Japanese, Chinese, Filipin^sNSpanish Surnamed Americans and American Indians. ' 


Sources, U.S. Bureau of ^nsus Publications 










Subject Report 

PC(2)-1G "Japanese, Chinese and Filipinos in the United States"' 
PC(2)-1B "Negro Population" 
PC(2)-1p "American Indians" 
PC(2)-1D "Persons of Spanish Surname" 
PHCn)-189 "San Francisco-Oakland, Cahf. SMSA" 









Summary of Interest Group input Session 
Community Organization « 



The dialogue-abbreviated 



Each^thnic group is so unique that perhaps we should 
form umbrella task forces in metropoFitan areas to seek 
data about each one JA/hen we say "Asian American/' we 
jumble the problems together. 

Many; studies are now being conducted about groups 

. of Asian Americans by the Asian Studies Center in San 
Diego^ a special concerns group in HEW, and the U.S. Cora- 
mission on Civil Rig^^ts. The recommendations coming from 
each of these studjes are remarkably similar. They ail stress 
the need for multilingual and bilingual staffing, outreach 

^ service centers, sensitivity training^ and legal and political , 
awareness. Because of the commonality of needs, however, 
there has been no real focus. Furthermore, who is taking 
major responsibility for implementing the recommenda- 
tions? 

Until 1973, oyr district combir)ed the Chinese, 
Koreans, and Japanese under the term 'Vriental" io we 
really' didn't know ho^i^m^y of each group were in the 
district Itjalso had categories for Filipinos and Other 
Minorites, That really created a lot of ftoblems. Now, the 
categon^ are more definitive, and we can determine ^e 
number of non-English speaking studer^ at a particular- 
school and request specific bilingual pro-ams for them. * 
Many people in administrative positions aren't even aware 
of the breakdowns, and many would be surprised to know 
how many Asians thJ^ have at particular schools. 

I think we have to go to the community with statistics 
«bout Its students. Some of the parents won't accept the 
data, though. Their paramount concern is with education, 
and if they feel they're not getting quality education at a 
particular school, they will leave rather than try to change 
the situation. New immigrants who are trying to survive are 
not able to leave. They have the least power but the great- 
est need. * . ^ 

* How can you get the communities involved so that 
their local school will have the quality that they really 
want^ Sometimes people equate a high percentage of 
ethnicity at a^^particularjchool with low quality. I know of 
a high school Jthat haf^200 Asian students and not one 
Asian paren^^ the advisory council. Parents are concerned 
atxu(t their thildren's education, but they don't confropt 
the di^ict or the school, and they don't get involved even 
when they're dissatisfied with what's going on. The ones 
who. hdve been vocal are the economically well off, not the 
rww immigrants, \^ 

One of the things I've seen happen the Sap 

Sincisoo Chinese community and particularly the organi- 
ion called Chinese for Affirmative- Actioii' is that it 
pushes very hajd for a comparable number of Chinese staff 
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people in the various districts of the unified school dis|nct. 
It works only fW the Chinese community. 1 see a nied for a 
diversified yet united effort by all the ethnic communities. ' 

Asians are considered as about one^.percent^f the en- 
tire population of the United States and, th^refbre, 
insignificant. We tend to be lost in many things, including 
the allocation offunt^l would like to see NEA conduct b 
survey in all the majoraties in this country where there are 
large concentrations of Asiart-Americans and then publicise 
any discrepancies betvveen the^number of Asian staff mem- 
bers and the Asian population.! think parents would be the" 
first to say hurrah to such publicity, especially in S§n 
Francisco where there-'s a fantastic gap betweerf the 
ettinicrty of the staff and that of the-stu^irhts. 




Let me describe the situation in Seattle where a school 
district is involved in a battle with the HEW Office of Civil 
Rights. The Seattle school district has an almost 23 percent 
minority student population, of which eight percent are 
Asian. When jhe school district hired minority teachers for 
the predominantly minority schools, the Office of Civil 
Rights sue0 it The north end of the district has one. or two 
minority staff members per building. ApproKimately 30 ele- 
mentary and one junior high school have no minority teach- 
ers at l/Vhatever the, court decides will hav^ broad 
ramific^ons. 

In my view, the problem is not so much the hiring of 
minority teachers but one of desegre§ation. The com- 
munities are beginning to see that where there are large 
roinority ^populations, the school is providing kpecial 
curricula. *Many of the parents are loath to send their kids 
elsewhere to desegregate. I'm not sure what one should 
advocate in this^ situation. What if there's an order telling 
the district to bus kids? It's easy to advocate bilingual edu- 
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cation and awareness programs, but how does one do so in 
a busing situation^ - ' , 

In my district, the Asian student^ constitute 5.1 per* 
cent of the total student body, but the teaching staff is 6.4 
percent Asian American. One would think that there would 
be a lot more involvement, but one of the problems we face 
>s that being Asian doesn't pitesume bilingualism or bicul- 
turalism. There's also a ^et^ei/ationi gap; second and third 
generation Chinese don't eve(n relate to new immigrants, 
and Koreans are the same way. Before we can help, we have 
to understand things from Jthe groups' and the students' 
perspectives. # 

/ ^ y 

I think the bulk of San Francisco 's taxes comes from 
the Asi^n population. About 78 percent invested in real ' 
estate last year. We shouljd have a voice in how this com- 
rfiunity is run. 

Politically it might be nice fo have an Asian coalition, 
but the problems are different, not only from city to city, 
but among groups. When you mentioned desegregation, I 
immediately thought of what happened in Berkeley three " 
years ago when one Asian group wanted ^separate school 
and got it. Then, wham' The sqhool district, which tho,ught 
It was doing the right thing,^got hit in the head by the 
majority of the Asian communities who didn't want their 
kids stuck in one school- On the other hand, they didn't 
want them strewn all over the place ather. We want some 
programs related to our needs and want to see our kids 
a^endiftg about six schools. 

Organization always takes place around issues. When 
De6s>\4 are unhappy, we must give fhem leverage m the 
;$1;ablishment, whether it is the teachers' union or the • 
school board. You don't build that leverage from studies. I 
would suggest that there is no uniform approach. Maybe we 
need a complex approach that says we've got six g^ups and 
six kinds of problems, we'll support each other and apply 
pressure. - > 

The fact of our joining together and issuing papers 
about different issues will increase general awareness about 
the Asian American communities. This is what we're trying 
to do through the umbrella of the NEA-feed into the NEA 
fwm all vantage points so that oar input will be reflected in 
its proposed solutions to educational problems. 

% 

, • I'd like to hear a little more about your definition of 
< community prganizmg since you're .involved m it. 

The faci^ty, staff, and admin is trS tors at City College, 
San Franci^, got together for rnany" reasons, one of 
them was the hiring practices which we^though\ were ' 
unfair -21 percent Asians - in the community but only 
about seven percent A^i'an faculty members. We also 
thought there was something wrong within the community 
because when there were good jobs available, we never got 
community backing. We know there are a lot ot' Asian 
organizations, but they have their own things going. 

We got together, therefore, to try to figure out how a 
ur^ited §^oup could solv£ comfnon problems. We apabled 
some Chinese and Filipino student organizations p join to 
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work on the common issue of €hglish-as-a-Second- 
Language. Then, we thought, if this can happen at ifw 
School level, why not the community leyel as well? We 
haven't contacted all the organizations, but we have gotten 
to the Chinese Advisory Committee, the Association of 
Chipese Teachers, and otheT g'oups. We started with the 
Chinese community and expanded.^e call ourselves the 
Asian c9blition and admit anyone v\^q' feels the concerns 
of the Asians. Wg came to this conference to see how NE A 
might be able to wdrk with us- we're trying ta opi^ up 
lines of communications. 

We have an organization in western Washington called 
the Asian-American Education Association, which is similar 
to your group— organized on the basis of common prob- 
lems—but It is« being torn aparl by individual differences 
within each of the communities. What drew us together is 
the same thing that's pulling us apart. We tried to organize 
ourselves in a meaningful way that would givfe us an impact, 
and we even had a highly successful conference with speak- 
ers frorn each of th^ communities. What happened was that 
one of the groups-the Filipmo-felt that the AEA wasnot 
addressing its concerns and that they were completely sub- 
merged by the greater numbers of Japanese teachers. There 
h9s also been a growing dissatisfaction among^the Chinese 
communities for the same reason. Our officer^ave always 
represented each community, but they have not met be- 
cause the internal problems are so severe. 

The differences of each community really have to be 
taken into consideration, and it might be advantageous to 
continue to hav^-jmJrRing offshoots that are Chinese and 
Japanese a^fWso forth to advocate lor their particular 
groups. The rower is there, but you have to keep the group 
together yourse 

Your problems c^stT^ght on some of the problems of 
my association in Los Angeles. One, of our problems is that 
the teachers don't^seem to have any burning concerns. If, 
we're going to have any type of impact ir^terms of com- 
munity orjfBhizing, some data have to come fcom people J n 
the educational system. The communities need input as fo 
where to go, how to get certain ^things done, whom to see, 
and where to' apply the pressure. If ttfst leadership is not 
provided, I don't think I'K^^oing to come from the com- 
munity itself. 



Is there some method NEA may 
sponsor ttiis type of conference? 



se other than to 
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^ I can't really answer that questidrr'^because I don't 
know. I can tell you which issues NEA should take into 
account as it develops programs. 

The Japanese community io Seattle, for example, 
represents the haves. The Chinese immigrants, the 
Vietnamese, and the Koreans represent the have nots. Eyen 
though six percent of the district's student population^ is 
Japanese, eight pemept of the teachers are Japanese. Three 
percent of the students are Chinese, yet fewer than three 
percent of thi teachers are Chinese. We have only one 
Filipino administrator in the entire district The Chinjese 
community tells tbe Japanese community* that n is hurting 
and r^eeds help. The Japanese community, on the ojher 
hand says, 'We've made it, We've been through our iriah 



by-fire, and vwe don't need to be bogged dov\m in those 
problems again, " 

I'd like to suggest the crealjon of an Asian desk person 
or an ombudsperson. 

/ disagree. We atready have an affirmative action plan, 
but we're pot reaching the Asian communities. 

It's my view that the community must be very 
unhappy about what's happening to their children's educa- 
tion. Thafs where the organizing starts' it usually doesn't 
start with the teachers. 

To many bureaucrats, if you can speak one language, 
you are qualified to teach any other language. There should 
be separate job descriptions for bilingual teachers. The 
teachers' unions usually fight to; the death to set up a 
separate job cat0aory, but a lot ofkfilingual teachers are laid 
' off and repJacec^ fvmority an d older tochers who have 
no bilingual qualificatfdns. 

Certain people in the bureaucracy m my district are 
sayicg that bilingual education doesn't wprk, and they're 
cutting It out of the.^budget. Of course, it can't work when 
they hire unqualified peopfe. 

In our scpool district, which is next to Chinatown, 
about 75 percent of the students are Cantonese-spewing 
and 25 percent are Spanish-speaking, The teachers felt tfiey ' 
needed a bilingual, bicultural program because of the 
predominance of Chinese students. When /hey went to the 
community for approval, the parents" said they wanted their 
children ti learn English only. The woman in charge of the 
effort said she had to meet with the parents every week and 
put in a year's work before the community would accept 
and support bilingual education. There has to be close 
cooperation between the teachers and the parents,^ 



Our district now gives fluency examinations in 
Chi nese, Japanese. Korean, and lagaiog to identify indi- 
viduals who are bilingual. That is as far as it's gotten. The 
f>ext steps will have to be to establish bilingual schools and 
place the individuals where they will be the most effective. 
The only bilingual individuals now receiving contracts in 
^r districts are Spanish speaking; they receive them be- 
fuse they have Title VII funds. 

Why couldn 't tf^at be a priority mission for an Asian 
Anih^ican coalition^ It is often hard to find people who ban 
p^ss the examination. Some are second generation [and 
some are new immigrants. An exception should be macm for 
peopl^who have graduated from foreign universities, I 

I want to pose the proBlem of admissions to Bolt Law 
School in Berkeley. It has a special admissions program for 
Chicanos, Blacks; v»«men, and needy Asians. It used a very 
tricky arj^iment on behalf of needy Asian^ it would wipe 
out,n[M>st of the women-who are very mddle class-and a 
significant segment of the Blacks, who (bmerfr^m middle 
class families. Should it be a questionVof percentages? 
Should there be parity? Should there be certain percentages 
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of Chinese or Filipino teachers, for exa**ple, or are we just 
talking about underprivileged Asiins? The ^leadership of 
the' wonr>en's liberation /novement is not poor^^and it is split 
on this issue. 

\ 

I wQuld say that the only way to deal with that issue 
would be on the basis of p^ity. But then, so many needy 
stud^ts would never get} to school unless they could 
demonstrate a need 

> There happens to be a very large Chinese community 
in San Francisco, but you don't have large Chinese com- 
munities all over the country. How*does one select a tjase 
for establishing parity? Is the base to be San Francisco? 
Bolt? National population? HEW uses a one percent parity 
figure across the board, but it gets a little tricky because of 
the concentration of Asian communities. ' 

But, if you don't have parity, how do you catch up? 

There's another 'issue. With parity, everyone should get 
the same amount of money. Obviously, because of some 
special ne^ds, you Nave to spend "different amounts of 
money. Also, therjg^ no guarantee, with parity, that pe6ple 
will practice or work in *Asian communities. 

XTc/ really like to hear your comments about what 
' 'v^discussed today, 

I'm not^ quite sure where this group is beaded or what 
it is reahy about. I came because I am trying to organize a' 
group and identify the. community's needs. The discussion 
didn't seem to answer my questions, but I listened and will 
' report to my committee. Maybe we will gam insights into 
approaches we should take. 

I dqn't mean to sound like a teacher, but in com- 
munity organization you must begiri^where the client is. 
We're really talking about capacity building. We are going 
to have to deaf in terms of what, the client needs m order to 
build capacity to act 

I've ^been sharing my experiences. To me, this is a way 
in which Asian 'Ahnericans can come togethei^, learn the • 
aUernatives, and highlight the problems, 

t have the san)e conviction. Having aired our feelings 
and concerns is a start, but we sdll have to come dovyn to 
the nitty-g-itty in terms of how we can work yvith the 
communities. What can be done? What are the procedures 
' for influencing the bureaucracy or in getting the board of 
education to do what is needed? 



The dialogue above ts a condensation of the transcript pf 
the session; the words of the participants have been retalned^s 
HKich as possible f 
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Southeast Asian Refugee Programs 



by Don I. Wortman f 
Director, Refugee Taslc^rce 
U.S. Departrhent of Heatth, Education and Weffare 
Washington, D.C. 

* , * 

The President set/tfi?S«ae^or welcoming 140,000 
Vietnamese v^hen he isued in ^^ay a proclamation which 
stated, in part: "For mbny residents of Southeast Asia who 
stood by Anwica as ally and who lost their honjeland, 
America offers a last liest hope upon which they. can build 
new lives. We are ar big country, and their numbers are 
proportionately small; We must 'open our door and our 
hearts to them." 

This was not a new thing for ^dur government and 
society. In the past, we welcomed 40,000 Hiingarians arnJ 
600,000 Cubans; however, ^the ^ate of the Economy and, 
the emotional impact of the Vietnam war created intense 
public criticism about this latest immigration. Many people, 
including public figures, were skeptical at^ut bringing more 
persons tp our land and wondered whether their arrivaj 
wouid aggravate the unemployment condition here. Many 
thought^ too, that the effort to resettle these people would 
not move expeditiously. ' 

"The 140,000 people who fled their countries have for 
the most par^ been resettled. About 7,000, however, are 
still in two camps. About 6,000 are still in Fort Chaffee, 
near Fort Smith, Arkapsas, which will close by January; 
and about 1,000 are still in Fort Indiantown Gap, near 
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Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Pendleton, wfiich was the origiriaf 
reception center, and Eglin Field, Florida, have both been- 
closed. 

Of the 140,000 people who came to our shores, about - 
6,500 havft. gone on to third countries, chiefly to Canada 
and France. Additionally, 1,549 people chose to return to 
South Vietnam. )A/e complied with their request, and they 
have been received by their' government. About 128 
Cambodians still want to return to their homeland, but that 
government is impenetrable to any oytside government 
except perhaps the mainland Chinese. We have h^d no 
success confiierning negotiations for their return. 

The Congress of the United States appropriated $405 
million for the refugee effort. About $305 ^million was 
primarily for the use of the Department of Defense to 
transport the people to this country ^and to pay for their 
lodging and food in the reception centers here and in 
Guahi. About $100 million of it was for the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, primarily to assure the 
states of 100 percent reimbursement for the refugees' 
Medicaid services or vwelfa^, and also to provide some edu- 
cational assistance. The $100 million is to last until June 
1976. 

' A White House Interagency Task Force, headed by 
Julia^'Tait, was created to administer the entire refugee 
effort.^he Task Force, which ,has been responsible for 
housing the people and making sure that they are treated 
with dignity, will terminate in January when the reception 
centers ^lose. The Refugee Task Force of the* Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare will continue well into 
1976, and I will have a variety of means at my disposal to 
monitor how the people farc^irr their resettlement situa- 
tions. I will conduct national surveys and on-site visits by 
teams that will include refugees. 

The key factor in the resettlement effort, and the one 
that has been dramatized more than in a^y previous re- 
settlement effort, has been the werk of the private, volun- 
tary resettlement agencies. The U.S. Catholic Conference 
has resettled cl ose lu 50,000 people, the Lutherans, 20,000; 
the Church VVorld Service, about 20,000; the International 
Rescue Committee, 15,000; and the Jewish organizations 
about 10,000. These- agencies are the organizations that 
find sponsors for the refugees— individuals, middle-class 
American families, or churches— and, in the latter stages of 
this effort, most of thfe sponsors have been churches and 
parishes. ^Sponsorship in America involves a moral, not a 
-legal commitment— to provide for initial food and health 
care, minor health care, shelter, and general adjustment 
«ass4itan^. ^ 

Educational Programs 

The national public policy on resettlement required 
that the refugees be dispersed tRroughout the land. It 
certainly was* not in the public int^est to have a concen- 
tration of xeftigees in Detroit,, Michigan, where unemploy- 
ment is'so high. The refugees are a young population. Less 
than 10 percent are 45 years of age or older. Some 46 
percent are 17 and younger— about 40,000 are school-age 
children. The states that have the greatest number of 
refugees are California— which may end up with ds many as 
25 percent of the total number-Texas, Pennsylvania, 



Florida, Washington, Minnesota, Virginia, New York, and « 
the Territory of Guam. 

We have receivejl abplications for financial assistance 
from 864 school districtsWi America, These data show that 
75 percent of the 'dtstnctViryho are enrolling refugees have 
less than 20 refugee children each. About 55 percent of the 
schools represented in these apjjlications have fewer than 
10 refugee 'Children. These facjs influence the design of 
. acculturation and English language programs. 

Only 28 school districts out of the 864 had enroll- 
^ments exceeding 100 refugees. This reinforces the fact that, 
even wtthin metropolitan areas, a the refugees are noT 
ghettoi?ed but are dispersed throughout the area. This 
doesn't mean that the situation will be the same five years 
hence, but this is the way it is now. , 

•Since there are only one or two refuqinr children in a 
classroom and seldom enough in particular schools to pro- 
vide a bilingual program, English as a. Second Language 
programs are being implemented by th^ schools. The 80 
In^ochinese refugees in Los Angeles who speak Cantonese 
participate m an ESL program. In Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
refugee? are transported to special bilingual centers. In St. 
PaiJI, Minnesota, all refugee children attend a special center 
for the Teaching of English t05;^^Speakers* of Other 
Languages. 

We need to be more concerned aboul^e adult popu- 
lation. About one-third of the adults speak and read English 
reasonably well. The rest need help right away. These 
people'^ work ethic is equivalent to or higher than our own. 
The national survey I conducted in August showed that 78 
percent of the people 14 years of age and older were work- 
ing or looking for work. Of those people, 68 percent of the 
men and 51 'percent of the women had already found^em- 
ployment, even though it was in very low-paying posi- 
tions— and It certainly represented an underemployed situa- 
tion when compared to positions they held in Vietnam. 

We have launched a number of educational programs 
to date. All school districts that enroll a refugee child will^ 
receive a $300i grant for each. The district will receive $600 
for each refugee child y\ has over 100 refugee children or if 
these children represent over ooe percent of' the school en- 
rollment, whichever is. less. This assistance should ensure 
funds fof' supplemental services such as English language 
instruction, ^^ecial aides or tutors, and special instructional 
rwaterial. It is similar to the federal participation in other 
developmental support programs. This program will cost**" 
$15 million out of the $100 million received by H^W. Part * 
of the $15 million will be allocated to state departments of 
education to provide in-service training for teachers in' 
English as a Second Language. 

We have funded the Center for Applietd Linguistics in 
Arlington, Virginia, to be a national clearinghouse for infor- 
mation about special teaching resources for speakers of 
Vietnamese and Cambodian languages. Many public school 
teachers are already using the Center's handbooks as re- 
sources. 

We have allocated funds to five bilingual centers to 
provide technical assistance. These centers are located in 
San Diego and Berkeley, California; New York, New Y5rk; 
Lafayette, Louisiana; and Chicago, Illinois. These centers 
will provide in-service programs for teachers of refugee stu- 



I also recommend additional aid 



dents. Hopefully, ^ey vytll 
programs. 

We will provide $5 million to state departments of 
adult education to. use to supplement existing EngNsh 
language programs for adults. We expect that one-half or 
two-thirds of the adults will participate in this program. 

We have tried to ensure that those who are interested 
in post-secondary education are eligible for all existing 
forms\ of federal financial aid: -the Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants and guaranteed student teans.'We are 
nnaking sure that* they will be able to compete wrth 
American students for aid. We have also asked the states to 
charge these people the state resident tuition. Some states ^ 
have responded favorably; others have not. 

One problem are working on invj^lves the method 
, for determining the credentials of higher education students 
who left their country without transcripts. We are working 
with the National Liaison Committee on Foreign Student 
Admissions, and we have produced, two guidance docu- 
ments about the problem. One provides guidelines for the 
admission of Vietnamese and Cambodian refugees. It pro- ♦ 
vides guidance to all higher education mstitutions m Ameri- 
ca about making (;^cisions about the training a young per- 
son may have had in Vietnam and how it compares with 
. what our system provides. We will fund a project that will 
actually evaluate and authenticate transcsipt records. 

We have also funde^La hot line— based at Georgetown 
University in Washington', D.C., and staffed by Vietnamese 
and Cambodian students—to help refugees enroll in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 

As some of you know, there is a major difference 

• between the Administration and-at least the Senate at this 
point in time, because; the Senate passed a bill which will 
provide substantially, more funds ^to local school systems 
than the $300 per refugee child that I previously men- 
tioned. The Senate bill would provide close to $1,600 per 
child and would be based on the national per pupil expendi- 
ture plus the $300 supplemental amount.- , 

* Training in the English- language is of extremely high 
priority for both immigrant children and adults, and we are 
helping to accelerate such training. I am hopeful that public 
school systems, cortimunity colleges, universities, and 
people who h»ve had training experience will operate the 
proyam in a way that will reinforce the refugees' sense of. 
cultural community, for the refugees' first couple of years 
here are going to be very rough. 



Mr. Woftman has been a public servant for his entirfe workmg 
life and is very active in civic affairs. 

Prior to histxesent appointment, he served as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Program Systems under the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Plann>ng and Evaluation, as Administrator of the 
Office of Price Monitoring of the Cost of ^vir>g Council; end as 
Comptroller of the Office of Economic Opportunity. He also served 
- on the staff of the Atomic Energy Commifision. 

LOrig active m civil affairs, Mr. Wortman received a Distinguish- 
. ed Citizens Award from Macalester Coiiege, a Distir^guished Service 
Award from the Pr4ce Commission, and a M^entorious Service Award 
from the Federal Government Accountant's Association. He is an 
active nnember of the ^ockville (Md.) Citizens ^for Good Govern- 
♦ ment. 

Mr. Wortman received' the B.A. degree in economics from 
Macalester Cot lege end the M^. degree in public administration 
from the University of Minnesota. ' ^ 
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Summafy of Interest Group input Session 
Bilinguaf and Multiculturai Education 
A Definition of Multicultural Education 



by Robert Suzufct 
Associate Professor 
School of Education 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 



"Mult^ojltural education recognizes cuTtural diversity 
as a fact of life in American society, and it affirms that this 
cultural diversity* is a valuable resource that should be pre- 
served and extended. It affirms that major education institu- 
tions should strive to preserve and enhance cultural plural- 
ism/'* 

i believe that multicultural education goes beyond the 
traditional definitions of ethnic studies, which are oftlen 
viewed by* students and educators as the exclusive and 
isolated preserve of minority groups. Multicultural educa- 
tioti does more than consolidate this concept of ethnic 
studies by^ bringing together the experiences of all the dif- 
ferent minority groups, which have traditionally been view- 
. ed as part of a monolithic CVhite^ciety. 

The general definition of multicultural education en- 
compasses all aspects of schooling. It does not deat exclu- 
sively with curriculum, but also includes modei of instruc- 
tion, intercultural approaches to teaching, counseling, test- 
ing, ability grouping, and extracurricular activities. It also 
includes the staffing of the schools, and it could irrclude the 
school's organizational structure as well. 

I am personally concerned witf] seeing multiqifltural 
education implemented in predominantly white school dis- 



J 

tricts. In many respects, these districts need it more than 
those in which the students are*predomtnantly minority. 
Because of my experience in Amherst, Massachusetts, I am 
particularly concerned about the situation of Asian Ameri- 
cans who are relatively isolated in small communities. 

People often play the numbers game when it comes to 
Asian Americans. They say that since Asians c6nstitute 
only one percent of the total U.S. populatioAnulticultural 
education that includes Asian Americans should be imple- 
mented only in areas having a large percentage of Asians. I 
don't believe in this numbers game, but if you do, I can 
offer you "another perspective. 

Asians do constitute a very small minority in the 
United States. Blacks represent about 11 percent of the 
population, and those of Spanish origin constitute about 
five percent. The total so-called racial minority population , 
in this country amounts to about 18 percent, although it 
may be as ^ligh as 20 percent. In any case, the dominant 
white grQup represents 80 percent. If you look at the world 
as a whole, you get a very different picture. The total popu- 
lation of the USSR and the countries of fsiorth Ameri- 
ca—where- the white groups predominate-is about one 
billion, or 25 percent of the world's population. On the 
other hand, thTe countries in which the so-cplled colored 
racial groups predominate— in Asia, South America, and 
Africa— the total population is about 2.7 billion, or about 
75 percent of the wdr/d's population. P'ut of that 75 per*- 
cent, almost 57 percent are in Asia. The Asian population 
of the world constitutes its majority population— almost 
opposite to what exists jn the United States. Many of us 
tack this perspective because we tend to draw perceptions 
from our immediate environment, which is the United 
States. So, even from af numbers point of view, on^an 
argue that Asian Americans should constitute a significant 
aspect of multicultural education. 

Another Rationale for multicultural education is that 
of cultural pluralrsm— that all the different ethnic groups in 
this country shoufd ^ preserved and enhanced since they 
.constitute the reality in American society. Studies of the 
^cultural ^structure of American society-in particujar, that 
of the sociologist Milton Gordon— have concluded that 
American society is primarily characterized by structural 
pluralism, in which the identificati9n of different ethnic 
groups, including mbst of the white ethnic groups, has 
been maintained. Consequently, the congept of the melting 
pot, whfch was the prevailing ideology in the Uniled States 
from the turn of the century, has been exposed as a myth. 
In fact, from tK'e point of view of many multiculturalists, 
the melting pot ideology really served as a facade and a 
mask for vi^at Milton Gordon calls Anglo-Conformity. 
According to this theory, English institutions, language, and 
cultural patterns are deemed the standard for American 
society, and they demand conformity by the other ethnic 
groups. Anglo-Confortnity is still pc*'hap^ the prevailing 
ideoJ||y in most public school systems* through the United^ 
Stated \ 

Multicultural education, therefore, is rationalized on 
,the basis that it rej^ts the social realities of our society 
and may lead to a more democratic form of society. 



•"No One Model Anr«r»can." Washington, DX. American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1972. 
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Bilingual Education 



*by Mary Lee Shon 
Teacher /Consu I tan t 

Kr)Owledge of Eng/tsh Yields Success (KEYS) 
Los Angeles Unified School District 
Los Angeles, California 



Bilingual education has been ^around a very long time, 
but ij^as not termed such until about 10 years ff has 
been operating m the United States since the 18th centurvT 
whenTjerman, Irish, Polish, and other European immigrants 
began to have difficulties in school. In the 1920's, bilingual 
education was expanded to include* the Spantsh-speaking. 

Bihngual-bicultural education may be said to be a 
Conrorehensive educational approach tj^t involves more 
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than just the imparting of English phrasei. It requires that 
children are taught all cognitive knowledge in their native 
languages first. Many people have a very different idea of 
bilingual education.* They think all.one must do is say a 
couple of worcis in Chinese, Japanese, or Korean. 

True bilingual education has not taken fjface for 
Asians or Pacific Islanders in California. We havef a smatter- 
ing of Spanish and Cantonese bilingual programs m Los 
Angeles, arid a small bilingual education program exists for ' 

J Korean immigrant children-althpugh in one' school that 
ontains over 500 non-English-speaking Korean children. 
Lnere are no bilingual programs. Bilingual Korean teachers 
are scarce We also have a Tagalog bilingual project in Car- 
son. \ - ^ 

A full report of the bilingual situation in the United , 
States IS contained m a publication entitled A Better 
Chance To Learn-Bilingual/Bicultural Education. You may 
write for a copy to the U.S. Commission, on Civii Rights, 
Washington, D.C. 
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A Suggestad Way To Group Our Needs 



Som6 ProUeim in Multicultural Education 



by Katherlne Kaoru Reyes 
Asian American Studies Specialist 
'San Francisco, Ca/i^nia 



by Miyoico Sasaki Nakagiri 
Asian American Project Specialist , 
Hispanic Urban Center - 
Los Angles, California i 



Almost '27 percent-21 ,000-of the 76,000 public 
school students m San Francisco are Asian American, if we 
add the' Pacific Islanders, the percentage will be even higher. 
The district has. focused on nine ethnic groups, but the 
Samoans are categorized as Other Nonwhite. 

San FrancKCo has several large Asian populations. The 
Chinese is the largest, with almost 16 percent. The Filipinos 
are' second, with about eight percent. The Japanese con- 
stitute about two percent. We also have Koreans; about 
1 ,t)00 Samo^fts, and now, a^bouX60ft Vr^tnamese. Each of 
these Asian American grou^ contams subgroups— first and 
\ fifth generation groups and recent arrivals, for example. 

The needs of the diverse Asian Ajcperican communities 
have to be dealt with by concentrating on specific areas. 
Curriculum Is one of these. The largest and fastest growing 
ethnic group in San Francisco is the Asian, and we definite- 
ly need bilingual curricula. 

The in-service trainio^ of staff is extremely important 
Over 80 percent of our staff members are white, and 75 
percent of the students are of minority bacVgrounds— o,f 
which 26 percent are Asian American. The staff and teach- 
ers must be sensitive to the different groups of students. 

»We also h ave to talk in terms of affirmative 
action— that will help make the staff more reflective of the 
student population. I understand that, of the 67 central 
office administrators in the district^ only three or four are 
Asian American. Not only that,'^"Bl« they are at the bottom 
of the administrative structure, andNvve are not represented 
at all in many areas. You and I know very well that reform 
starts at the top. Asian j^merican input at the decision- 
making level will pive us the curriculum changes and in- 
service training that are needed. ^ 

Another areST that Is extremely important is that 
of community involvement. At this time, no^ one Asian 
American sits on our school board. For various reasons, 
includiQp immigration, it is very difficult for the com- 
munities to participate in the kind of educational system 
that we have. Yet, their participation has a lot to do with 
' the changes we want; • 

The last way th«t t see for helping us satisfy our needs 
has to do wi^h the teachers' organizations. The California 
Teachers Association and the National Education Associa- 
tion can do a lot for us Itihey take seriously the recom* 
mendations of thfs conference. I think that these teacher 
organizations should go tcA^e community and to Asian 
.teacher groups, listen to our needs, and include them in 
their prqgrams and negotiations packages. 



In Los Angeles, about 4.5 present of the students are 
Asian American, although many A^Jan Americans are mov- 
ing to Prange Cdunty as the Blac^ and Browns rTK)ve in. 
The Los Angeles City Unffied School District in trying to 
stop such yellow and white flight, and such stabilization 
could be accomplished through nrujl^cultural education. 

The Los Angeles schools haveaix)Ut 660,000 students, 
and although /iSsian Americans mate up a small nurhber, 
^ about 58 percent of the total ar^fninority students. Wc 
keep reminding the-dominant whtft society that it is the 
minority in the district; thi^ hag^ resulted in our getting 
some more input intG||;ie schools' programs. 

I used to work in the superintejident's Office of Multi- 
•cultural Education: Unfortunately;*\we were sued by the 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund,- and Oye've beep in litigation 
for over two and a half years. lost our $14 million 
. funding as a result, so multicultu^V education h^ never 
been a reality in Los Angeles. The sfrvices of the staff were 
n^de available to schools and dfstricts, and we did help in 
the area of early chilohood and multicultural educatjpn. 

» I guess th^e'Fs a token commitment to multicultural 
education in Los Angeles. Hopefully, a united effort by 
education commissions, communities, paren^teaqher 
organizations, the CTA and the NEA will make a largfe dis- 
tnct, such as Los Angeles, really committed to multicultural 
' education. " ' . . 
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Hciw Lau V, Nichols Has Affected San Francisco Schools ^ 



by Sofia Lozano-Prudenciado 
Supervisor 

Filipino Bilingual /Bicultural Education 
San Francisco Unified School District 
San Francisco, California 



According to the Division of BiJingual Education of* 
the U.S. Office of Education, bilingyai education Is* a means '~ 
tameettthe special educational neecfe of children of limited 
Eriglish'-speaking ability and to provide* equal educational 
opportunities^or them in the English speaking school sys- 
tem. . 

Sucrt a definition implies that the child who is enrolled 
in a bilingual/bicultural school has a complex learning 
experience tefore him or her. The program is also difficult 
for the prOTessronals. Yet, bilingual/bicultural education 
assures students a meaningful educational developmer/t in 
both their native languages and cultures and in English and 
American cultures. The major goal of bilingual/bicultural 
education IS to prepare*the indivtdual students for participa- 
tion in a predoi#inantly Erjphsh-speaking society, while at 
the same time respecting and nurturing their first languages 
and cultures. • ^ 

Since the U.S. Supreme Court's decision in Lau v, 
Nichols, the San .Francisco Unified School District has re- 
quired bilingual/bicultural education for every non-English 
•speaking or limited English-speaking child. The one^year 
master plan, developed by the Center, for Applied 
Linguistics and the Citizen's Task Force, has completel\t 
revamped ^the district's bilingual/bicultural programs— 
although I want to add that San Francisco has been a 
pioneer in bilingual education for?the past 10 years. 

According to the latest statistics available, there were 
519,^1 /^ian scbool-age children in K-12 in>973-inolud' 
ing over 50 percent forefgn-born and 75 percCTTt residing on 
the West Coast* Most of the foreign-born Asians who. 
mlgratedjo the*United States between 1970 and 1973 had, 
lim^iyd Of no English-speaking ability. Their children 
frequently dropped out of school or had difficulty thiere 
because of inadequate English skifls. 

Because of t»>is, the San Fraftcisco Unified School Dis- 
trict has tried its best to provide various programs in the 
schools. It has many model English as a Second Language 
programs-such as pulhout and self-contained ESL models. 
We also have the new 1-atin Amerrcao Commerce Cehter, 
the Chinese CommerC3*^nter, and the Filipino Commerce 
Center and one-year orientation programs for children who 
are fresh ©ff the boats. Thi district also has well developed 
ESL and Wlingual/bic^ltyral education programs in t^ 
junior and sen'ror«gh schools-espcjpially for students 
speaking Chinese lavages*. 

The Title VI! Filipino program now has a language 
laboratory to facilitate the learning df English ^n* a 



bilingual/bicultural netting. It is aimed at* developing the 
listening and reading comprehension as well a^ the speech of 
every FtHpino thild who has difficulty expressipg himseJf or 
herself in English. We also have a team consisting of a 
Tagalog speech development specialist , and an English 
speech teacher; materials development inters; an ESEA- 
funded Bilingual resource center; alnd a component of the 
Fifipino Commerce Center that develops, field tests, and 
disseminates Filipinb bllin^al materials. 

San Francisco schools stilThave a lot of problenls^ 
hov/ever. We feel that Asian Americans have not reallf 
cooperated in coordinating the bilingual/bicultural pro- 
grams through visitations, conferences, and communica- 
tions. We have not really joined to compile a universal 
repository of materials, and we have not circulated a 
' newsletter ;to all the districts and institutions to alert every- 
one to what is going on in this freld. We need to work to- 
gether on these things and make every effort to helpj^r 
communities understand bilingual/brcultural education. ^ 



Multicultural Education: Training Teachers and Aides 



by Jose Llanes 

Director of Multicultural Prj^tams 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco, California 



Cahltornia^s institutions ef higher e(%|afion wilKurn 
o'ut^20,000 ugvteeded monolingual teachers -this year, and 
the ten institutions that are able to turn out bilingual teach- 
ers will graduate 56. The state's institution^ must become 
able- to tram the teachers wh« are neeilAd to staff the 
biltr^ttai/blcultural programs that we need.,' 

'The pgogranr^ at the University of San Francisco is a 
small attenr^ to provide such training. We work primarily 
with teacher aides' in the four major bilingual areas of San 
4 Francisco's bilingual pi^gram: Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, 
and Spanish. W^^^^ nine fDarticipants in each of these four 
areas. Four of the nine Chinese are teacher aides workiqg 
toward their teaching credentials^- and five are acquiring 
additional, specialized training in bilingual education. 

We tell the participants fvhere the resources are and 
give thpm the latest information about teaching methods. 
We also provide guidance in terms of chan^gAhe school 
enyironmeht so that it will include a number of cultural 
approaches rather than just their own or tfiat imposed by 
the dominant cultyre. Beyond this, 'there's very ^little we 
can do in the area of bilinguar education. 

Bilingual education^- iike the tax structure, has really 
just evolved. It. is still fargely at the indrvidual level and has 
^^not been brought to Institutions of higher education with 
any degree of efficiency'. Ouf program is an attepnpt to train 
individuals to piPovide a bilingual/bicultural infrastfucture. 



.BHingual/Bieultural Education 



by Laureen Chew, President* 
if The A&ociation of Chinese Teachers 
San Francisco, "California 



Bilingual/biculUiral. education is something, that's 
always^ going to be changing, just as good educational 
philosophy should always change. Methods and people are 
always different, and being differentgs all right. ' 

Bilingual/bicultural education h still a 'struggle for 
- • many of us who cUf^ from non-English speaking back- 
grounds. In the mjd-l^QO's, this country had an influx of 
Russian, Jewish, and Asian immigrants^ose languages and 
. cultures were different. and seen* as a threat to the typical ' 
American life-sty Je. Thjese people were blamed for many 
things and were victitps of inuch discrirpination. As a result, 
they deceived no special consideration in education. Mapy 
didn't even bother to go to school because of this, and since 
* 'the^ market needed a lot of ch'eap labor, which they 
supplied,, np one paid much attention to tjieir situation. As 
, a result, the immigrant children had .a high level of illiteracy 
and tit*»4cy. Their achievement, levels were k)w, and there 
' were many grade repeaters. \^ 
The situation hasn't (3hanged that muchvi In China- 
town, we Stiil.have aWgh dropoutVate^and with the'help: 
of our school* district during the past-'T0"7Bars, the crime 
fate for the Chinese child has ^ne up tremencrously. 
^ Now, suddenly, bilingual/bicultural ^clucation is • 

*y -money. This is '/unfortunate because, If it involves exploita- 
^ tion, It will do the, children no good. The master plan for 
"'bilingual/bicultural education r hasr)'t even ^en imple- 
mented' in our district, k has been s^ibotagedFThere's ho 
coor(jli nation. Everyone just wants a piece of the pie and 
the ego that goes with it. I don't think, people are really 
tfimking of the 'children; they are thinking of themselves."' 

: *Lau yr Nichols 6\6 ' not manoate bilingual/t)iculturaL 
/ducation! The Supreme Court left the issue up to^ the 
school disti'icts to implement prograitis suited to their 
needs, I hope that bllinguai/biculturar education will not be 
•^nade universal. Each group has its own needs which it tries 
: to! fulfill^ Most of 'the'time, the movehient to f ulfill the m 
cpmei from the community anc( teachers and ny^es upT it 
dofi not come from the admrriistriJ/on and ftoW down. 

I have had a very rewarding experience teaching in a 
Title V(l program at Commodore Stockton €lemv«ary 
SchooL mainly because we try t6 follow the' parent-teach- 
er-child cycle. It's a minimal program, however, and we. 
^rve only two schools. -About 3clo students are rnvolvetj, of 
^ ^wham only 220 are CljfHese. About 1,700 need bilingual/ 
.bicultural education, but no one is really willing to 
coordinate the effort required. According to Jiev master 
' 0lan,/all 1,7(JD of these children should be served The!?' 
V have not been because of^ tite bureauci^apy, f think thatu 
^ coordination, lacking because the program is so new. Why . 
do^ peop>la exp^ a Ift-year old educational effort to soar 



suddenly to the greatest heights when American ediftation 
, has'been going down the drain for the last.300 years? 

The mosf frequently asked question^I'm asked hps ttt^ 
do with the difference between ESL and bilingual' ecluca- 

• - tion. Children must articulate #their" thoutft^ts, §nd they're 

being taught how with an English-only model. Cognitive 
skills are the highest we te&ch; the children must tftink 
» intelligently. The normal dassroom situation wiH stifle* a 
child from Hong Kong or any whfere else who can speak and 
, articulate but not in Englisb. BlliRgual/bicultural education' 
Jl^\s a specific structure Whereby children use their own 
langua^s and cultures. |^ 

Bilingualism should lead to multicultuMlism' because 
y children from another country who follow Costocns ]Jiat are 
not typically American tend to b6 isolated and t^solate 
' themselves. A lot of ethn'rcs say that Chinese are pllfudiced 
and tightly knit. If thiols true, give us a tool v\/hereby we 
may implement multiculturalism, 

I am up against a wal^. when ^ritoomes to what I can 
expect from CtA and NEA. CTA was oqe of the major 
groups to shaft S.B. 7, a bill that was designed to increase' 
bilingual education programs through teacher training and 
credentialing. When we urged CTA tQ,rescind its pQ^ition/ 
they yvrote, us saying they would try because of special 
considerations in the bill. Is CTA reaimppofessional, or is it . 
playing the numbers game that they are t^llinf me to play 
and not to play? Even if every Asian joined and we alf 
^ ^ agreed, we couldn^ overturn CTA's predpminantly white 
majority.^ As for NEA, it should ^jobby as hafi for 
bilingual/biculfural educati)m 1as it didl^to get Congress to 

• override President Ford's veto of the education bilL * 



Thi5 IS a conc^ensatiort of a. pane) discussion. While ortginbify 
designed as two separate panel discussions-bilingual education and 
f 'multicultural education^- participants merged for the purpose of 
receiying ir^focmation from tha^nel nnembers. They later met as 
separate ^ou^ to formulate recommendations. 
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Conclusion 



b}^ Paul fanaka. Co-chairperson, Minority Affairs 
Committee and Chairperson, Asian Caucus, National 
Educa tion Associa tion 




1 came to thh confereric^ open to your recommenda- 
tions whidh \ wllf Vansmit as charges to the Mmority 
Affairs Committee^. 

One of the primary charges of this committee is to 
monitor thjB ipinority guarantees in the Association's* 
Constitution. ancT Bylaws, especially at the Representative 
•AssemWy.The Constitution stipulates that state delegations 
will not be seated at the next Representative Assembly if 
they do not reflect the ethnic-minority membership of their 

• o ' ■ ' ^ . 
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states. At last year's Assemb^J'n Los Angefes, 35 states 
were out of compliance with t^j^equir^ment. * 

It is d^fficu^t for states to recruit ethnic-minority 
members to serve as delegates if such people are not 
volved in their state or local association. I know, since I Bm 
a local president in Tacoma. The door is open, however, 
apd^we»must become involved in our local associations. 
When the time comes for our association to elect delegates* 
to the Representative Assembly, our names should be well 
known. 

Mapy things happen at the NEA Representative 
Assembly because that body formulates policy. The NEA 
spends the balance of the year doing what the Assembly has 
mandated. This conference, for example, materialized in 
part because the Chicago Assembly adopted the report of 
\ tt»e Asian Task Force recommending that NEA's next^ 
^uman relations conference place major' emphasis on the 
^problems of Asians and Pacific Islanders. #K 

NEA has a Minority Involvement Program which in- 
cludes as a major part minority involvement seminars. One 
was held in fiurfingame, Calif or ni a,- last spring; we expected 
50 people, and 95 showed up. Others will be held-there 
will be one in Dejtver, Colorado, next wee*^-and,we should 
start tor puCo^r^gmes pn the list to participate. 

Hawan and Califofnia contain 'the preponderance of 
Asian and Pacific Islander teachers in this country. If we 
organize ourseJvQS and communicate with each other, we 
will be better able to attaifi some of our poals.' This con* 
ference and the Minority Involvement Seminars 'tire a 
•begimhing. *' 

in the p^st, -too much time was spent squab- 
» bling: Why ^should I join the NEA? ft doesn't dg this, ft 
doesn't do that NEA is not an"^nimal. It doesn't have legs, 
arms, ears, or ey,^. It's like a machine that requires our 
input to be able to i^wpond to our ne^s. 

^ ■ ^ 

Where 'Are We Going? (Or, haven't we been there before?)' 
# * 

Publishers and Audiovisual Producers say': t 

14^^ support you BUT- ^ ' \ . 

No economic power means no change' J 

> The Political World says* * 

/ We'ce for you^UT- ^ \^ 

Don't expect significant change without pofiticaf 
' powert^"* 



f^EAsays: . . • - 

i/Ve're on^your side BUT- 



^uais little or no change' 



No political 



If all we get are assurances', support, and agreement, 
we have nothing! Returning to conferences, such as this 
one, ia which we prepare reasoned, ethical documents with 
which no one disagree*, leaves us v^h solid documents but 
no economic or politicSl^change. ^ 

Our documents wi^l do us little good unless (1) \ive tie 
in with an exis:|ing or sooh-to-be launched pro|ram that has 
a broad power source and (2tyf get the NEA to sponsor 
local workshops for persons who want information and 
methods for tet|ching about living'in a pluralistic society! 
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Some Comments About thap^uture 



by Weston Nfshfm^ra 
Bellevue Edvcation Assoc/at/on 
Bellevue, Washington ^ - ^ 

1 think we are all aware j3f 'the time when we thought 
that the United States would become a melting pot. I don't 
know whether it was nuclear energy that made us leery of 
meltdowns', but at some point we decided that we will not 
melt Into a racially and ethnically homogeneoiJs culture. As 
a result, minorities have been banding together,' trying to 
get power, and fighting for increasingly smaller pieces of 
pie 

Another way to lobk at the situation, however, is in 
tertns of'where .the United States'is headed and 'what we 
realiy want as a country If, in 20 years, the only langi/6ge 
Americans can speak is English, how will we deal with the 
Africans, Arabs, Chinese, Europeans, Japanese, and our 
South American ,neight^ors> We, will have to hire foreign 



interpreters to tell us what they are saying. Our greatest 
strength lies in our diversity, for within our borders we have 
native 'Americans >ho speak almost every language. These 
people are Amencansjirst, and they understand fo a gre^tirr 
degree th^ rnany the cultures of the countries wah which 
we are increasingly interdependent We have seen, for 
example, what a small, insignificant country m Southeast 
Asia can do to our economy, to our national politics, and 
to our government's credibility 

Minority educatK)n should not be crammed into a 
curriculum or given just to a select few for, in truth, we 
Amencarts' are a minority' in the world. Examine your 
curricula and courses m terms of a cultural map. How large 
are Europe, and England in terms of literature, art, and 
history^ You will really begin to see how distortefj is our 
view of the world's cultures and how we are giving our kids 
an extremely distorted^ view of the world they will enter. 
Britain fs not a power today, and 1 don't thinly it will 
become* one during the next 20 or 50 years Yet^ve study' 
•English literature, English art, and English history Who will 
the powers be m 20 or 50 years^ We need to be able and 
willing to understand tbem because they are the countries 
with which we Amencans-as g^JKmority m the world-will 
have to deal 
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